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No Curtailment in Paper Output Expected 


Wisconsin Paper Manufacturers Continue To Improve Facilities 
And Expect Paper Requirements of Nation Will Continue At High 
Level Next Year— Many Concerns Give Bonuses — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., December 29, 1941—Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., enjoyed a satisfactory year in 1941 
and looks forward to no curtailment in 1942, accord- 
ing to George W. Mead, president. Employment and 
payrolls reached all-time highs this year. 

Mr. Mead declares that present indications point to 
no curtailment in operations of the Consolidated mills. 
The demand for the company’s coated papers is tax- 
ing the capacities of the plants, and there is no ap- 
parent reason to believe that an America at war 
will need less of these products than the nation has 
required prior to its entry into the conflict. 

“We are carrying on and improving and expanding 
the facilities of our plants,’ Mr. Mead said, “with 
fullest confidence in the economic stability of the 
nation. Employment is at a high level, and our in- 
dustrial payrolls are greater than ever before. 


Increases Power Facilities 


Notable expansion has been carried on by the com- 
pany, especially in the increase of its power facilities 
through construction started on the new DuBay dam 
on the Wisconsin River near Knowlton, Wis. by its 
subsidiary, the Consolidated Water Power Company. 
The $2,000,000 project will include a hydro-electric 
plant developing more than 40,000,000 kilowatt hours 
of power annually. Construction has also been com- 
pleted on a 10-gate concrete dam at the main mill at 
Wisconsin Rapids, to replace a timber dam built more 
than 35 years ago. Early in 1941 the company also 
completed a three-story addition to its finishing room, 
providing more than 12,000 square feet of additional 
floor space. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Expects to Increase Output 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, 
Wis., expects to increase its production for defense 
purposes in 1942. In‘a+statement issued by John E. 
Alexander, president, he said in part: 

“It is generally conceded, I believe, by most every- 
one that this country is in for a long hard pull, and 


will have to fight every inch of the way for at least 
the next few years to protect the interests and rights 
of the American people. Obviously such a defense 
program, in which the paper industry plays an im- 
portant role, means that our mills will be required 
to produce somewhat above normal quantities of 
paper. 

During the year 1942, particularly due to the stress 
of the defense program, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company plans to operate up to maximum potential 
production. During this same period and up to date 
somewhat over 40 per cent of our products have been 
consumed for defense purposes. We are inclined to 
feel that in the coming year, due to the additional 
pressure of the defense program in this country this 
percentage will be further increased. It is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate that very shortly Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company will be producing in excess 
of 50 per cent of its output for defense purposes, 
including chemical pulps sorely needed by the gov- 
ernment at this time for nitration purposes, as well 
as defense papers of all descriptions. Our company 
is extremely fortunate on account of its diversified 
products, both chemical pulp and specialty papers, in 
being able to fulfill its part of its obligations to our 
country. 


Foresees Coming Year as Difficult One 


“With the United States now recognized as a war- 
ring nation and based on a defense program, it is safe 
to anticipate that at least from a volume standpoint, 
there will be some prosperity for the paper industry 
in 1942. Whether or not this will mean a profitless 
prosperity remains to be seen. Certainly anyone who 
anticipates the coming year to be an easy one is labor- 
ing under illusions. Phe factors of possible price de- 
flation and excessive tax burden tend to make condi- 
tions more or less chaotic. None of these problems is 
insurmountable and after all each of us have but one 
common problem—to recognize our position in the 
war and resolutely put our shoulders to the wheel for 
the success and defense of this country. Beyond 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Canadian Government Aids Pulp Industry 


Contracts With Seven Leading Concerns Will Bring To Canada 
$6,398,250 In U. S. Funds—Outlook For Newsprint Bright—News- 
print Most Important Next To Gold In Maintaining Exchange. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., December 29, 1941—Among the 
plans Canada has resorted to since the beginning of 
the war to pay the enormous war costs, as far as pos- 
sible, out of current revenues, has been one of financ- 
ing extensions and additions of certain export firms 


so that these firms are placed in a position to make 


more goods for export, particularly to the United 
States, and thus bring to Canada more: foreign ex- 
change. The Canadian government allows these firms 
certain tax concessions and special write-off privi- 


leges, which in time cancel the indebtedness to the 
government. 


This type of assistance to date has been extended 
to 24 firms, among which are seven pulp firms and 
eight lumber firms. The others are mining firms, 
fisheries, peat fuel, abrasives, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and others engaged in making things not for- 
merly made in Canada. 


About $42 million is being spent in this way and 
it is estimated about 114 to 2 years of operation will 
supply this amount or more in U. S. exchange. 


Some of the individual estimates of the amount of 
exchange to be thus gained are based on an annual 
export figure, some on a total and some on a definite 
number of years. Estimates of the amount of addi- 
tional exports to be gained are therefore difficult to 
make, but the Financial Post has put the figure at 
something over $31 millions annually for the next 
few years. In other words, if the plan works out as 
expected, the cost of the program should be re- 
turned by increased exports in less than a year and 
a half. 


Most of the contracts allow the company to write 
off the cost of its expansion program in three 
years, by special depreciation allowances of one-third 
the cost each year. Others are allowed special de- 
preciation based directly on quantity of production 
or quantity of U. S. dollars derived from their busi- 
ness. 


Some of the important details of the contracts with 
the pulp companies are as follows: 


Details of Contracts With Pulp Concerns 


The Powell River Company, Vancouver, B. C. en- 
tered into a contract on June 7, 1941, with a com- 
mitment of $980,000 for plant improvement, from 
which it was estimated that U. S. exchange to the 
value of $3,375,000 would be available over a period 
of three years, and on July 8, 1941, entered into an 
additional contract for further plant extensions, 
amounting to $333,000, and from which an additional 
$1,125,000 was expected during the next three years. 
The entire cost of the commitments are deductible 
on depreciation account over the three years. 

The British Columbia Pulp and Paper Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., signed a contract as of July 8, 1941, 
for plant extension involving a commitment of $741,- 
000 and from which $1,150,000 a year in exchange 


was expected, the entire commitment to be deductible 
on depreciation account in four years. 

The Brown Corporation, Quebec, contracted on 
Aug. 29, 1941, for extensions and improvements to 
plant. to the value of $650,000, from which it was 
estimated there would be gained from $700,000 to 
$1,000,000 in U. S. exchange during the next four 
years, the entire cost to be deductible on depreciation 
account in that time. 

The Sorg Pulp Company, Vancouver, B. C., took 
on an obligation on Sept. 30, 1941, for a $1,100,000 
sulphite pulp mill, from which it was estimated $2,- 
000,000 a year in foreign exchange would be avail- 
able. The company was granted a lower excess profits 
tax. 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., entered into a 
commitment on Nov. 5, 1941, of $585,000 for saw- 
mills and a sulphate pulp plart from which an ex- 
change revenue of $2,244,750 was estimated to be 
available over a three-year period and the entire cost 
of the commitment to be deductible on depreciation 
account in that time. 


Gaspesia Sulphite Company, Quebec, entered into 
a commitment in July 9, 1941, for $631,000 for a new 
steam plant in connection with their pulp mill. The 
amount of exchange likely to result from the im- 
provement could not be estimated. The contract 
allowed 80% of the commitment to be deducted on 
depreciation account during the next two years. 


Government Aid to Pulp Mills Substantial 


The government’s assistance program in financ- 
ing the extensions and improvements to pulp mills 
alone will, therefore, bring to Canada approximately 
$6,398,250 a year in United States funds, on a total 
investment of .$5,020,000. Preliminary estimates of 
the volume of newsprint tonnage available to Can- 
adian mills in 1942 place the figure at approximately 
3.4 million tons, or about the same as in 1941. While 
no change is expected in overall demand, the dollar 
revenue of the industry next year should be from 5% 
to 10% higher. This takes into consideration the old 
price of $50 a ton for the first quarter and an advance 
on export prices of $3 a ton for the remainder of 
the year or possible a slightly higher price. 


The Dominion government no longer makes avail- 
able detailed figures on exports of newsprint paper, 
which makes it impossible to appraise possible 
changes in the overseas trade. In so far as domestic 
demand is concerned, any change that may develop 
will not be of any consequence one way or the other. 


Outlook For Newsprint Good 


If past experience is any reliable guide to the 
future, it would seem likely that the demand for 
newsprint from the United States would increase 
considerably during the year 1942. The outlook for 
business abroad, however, is not so promising. Ship- 
ping difficulties will have a tendency to retard de- 
liveries, while exchange restrictions, and other re- 
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tarding influences due to war, may depress the volunie 
of trade for newsprint. Taking all factors into con- 
sideration, it would certainly not be overly optimistic 
to venture the opinion that 1942 will prove a good 
year for Canadian newsprint operators. 


Newsprint Important For Exchange 


Moreover, in providing foreign exchange, news- 
print is the most important of all Canadian com- 
modities with the single exception of gold. Nearly 
98% of Canadian newsprint output is sold outside of 
Canada, chiefly in the United States, and its export 
value in 1941 established a new record of well over 
$150 millions. In 1940 Canadian newsprint brought 
something like $125 millions of American funds from 
shipments to non-British countries, as well as several 
million pounds sterling from shipments to the British 
Isles and other parts of the Empire. 

After gold and rubber, newsprint yields more 
United States dollars than any other commodity in 
the British Empire. Unquestionably Canada’s ability 
to finance her purchases of necessary war and civilian 
goods in the United States has been greatly aided by 
the volume of U. S. exchange oeonited by the Can- 
adian newsprint industry. 


Changes in OPM Preference Rating 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncTOoNn, D. C., December 31, 1941—Substan- 
tial modifications in the OPM provisions governing 
repair, maintenance and operating supplies are con- 
tained in a new regulation just issued by that agency, 
Preference Rating Order P-100, which supersedes 
Repair and Maintenance Order P-22. 

The aim of the new regulation is to extend priority 
assistance to manufacturers and producers in keeping 
plants and equipment in good operating condition, 
and as was also the case with the P-22 order, the 
benefits of P-100 are not available to retailers as such. 
It extends priority aid to firms or individuals engaged 
in manufacturing, processing and fabricating; ware- 
housing, wholesaling, to various classes of carriers, 
communications services, persons using tools and 
equipment to repair or maintain property of produc- 
ers affected by the order, and various other categories. 

Some important changes incorporated in P-100 
remove certain restrictions governing inventories, lib- 
eralizing provisions in the’ previous order ; and others 
redefine certain items, among them, operating sup- 
plies have been extended to include many minor items 
of equipment, also to include office supplies except 
paper products, and to exclude from operating sup- 
plies, fuel. 

The general procedure in using P-100 follows that 
governing P-22. 


Cameron Awards Contract for Addition 


The Cameron Machine Company, 61 Poplar street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of slitting, roll-wind- 
ing and other machinery for the paper industry, has 
awarded general contract to Rubsamen Construction 
Company, Jamaica, L. I., for proposed one-story ad- 
dition to plant, about 76 x 95 feet, for expansion in 
machine shop and assembling department. Erection 
will be placed under way at once. Cost reported close 
to $75,000, including equipment. Harry M. Sushan, 
367 Fulton street, Brooklyn, architect, prepared 
plans for the structure. 


January 1, 1942 


OPA Amends Paper Board Schedules 


WasHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1941—Exten- 
sive revisions of the paperboard price schedule, which 
will permit mark-ups by wholesale distributors and 
exporters on the same basis as during the twelve 
months ended September 30, were ordered today by 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson. The order will 
take effect on January 1. 

Allowances for long hauls in cases where shortage 
of shipping has required use of more expensive rail 
transportation also were authorized by Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

The amendment permits all freight charges in ex- 
cess of stipulated amounts to be added to the maxi- 
mum prices, which are established in the schedule on 
a delivered basis. These stipulated amounts are $6 a 
ton in the case of paper board mated chiefly from 
waste materials, $10 a ton in the case of Kraft corru- 
gating material and liner of domestic origin, and $12 
on paper board imported from Canada. 

As an example of the operation of the new long- 
haul freight adjustment provision, California box 
manufacturers who formerly received Florida craft 
by water, involving a transportation cost of about $8 
a ton, are now getting their supplies overland by rail, 
involving freight charges of around $18.20 a ton. 
Under the new adjustment, the maximum price as 
established by the schedule would include $10 of this 
amount, but the remaining $8.20 could be added. 
Thus, assuming the grade of board involved carried a 
maximum price of $60, the total delivered price 
would not exceed $68.20 a ton. 

The highly specialized grades of paper board now 
added to the schedule are listed in an appendix. 
Among these are such items as tag stocks and file 
folder stocks, press board, bristol board, milk-bottle 
and milk-bottle-cap stock, binders board and clay- 
coated board. It is stipulated that none of these 
specialties can be sold for more than the highest price 
charged in the first nine months of 1941. : 


Kieffer Paper Mills Pay Bonus 


The Kieffer Paper Mills on December 24 paid 
all employees who have been with the company one 
year or more a bonus of 4% of their total earnings 
for the past year, As the plant has been operating 
seven days per week for the last nine months, ap- 
proximately sixteen hours per week is time and one 
half, so the bonus is really about equal to 5%. 

The company now has more employees than at 
any time and the tonnage produced has been stepped 
up accordingly. Regardless of this the unfilled 
orders on file today are the largest the company has 
ever had in its thirty-five years of continuous opera- 
tion and the prospects are for a continuance of this 
situation for an indefinite period. 

Probably 60% of the company’s paper and paper 
products is being used for defense purposes and the - 
volume of the defense tonnage is constantly increas- 
ing. The company’s policy, naturally, is to take care 
of this and then to supply regular customers. 

The employees have purchased an 8 x 12-foot 
“Old Glory”, which floats proudly from the top of 
the monitor type building, which is in keeping with 
the large amount of defense material being turned 
out. 

The 80 employees have also subscribed 100% to 
Red Cross membership. 
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Chicago Market Reports More Stability 


Voluntary Price Control Measures Reported To Be Working Out 
Well — Less Hysteria Apparent In Market — Salesmen’s Party A 
Success — N.P.T.A. Session Attracts Interest — Other Trade News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., December 29, 1941—Close observers 
of the local market are inclined to the belief that de- 
mand is quieting down a bit and are beginning to be- 
come hopeful that order is soon to come out of chaos. 
Several large users of paper, it is reported, are be- 
ginning to believe that the industry can balance gov- 
ernment requirements and private business to the ex- 
tent that there will be enough for all if simplification 
and ingenuity comes even more to the forefront. 

What the local markets hope most for is the stability 
that permits planning ahead and the 1942 commit- 
ments, at least for the first quarter, seem to permit 
this stability. Voluntary price controls are reported to 
have worked well and the industry is credited, by 
those outside the industry, with having done an ex- 
ceptional job along this line. There are those who 
doubt whether kraft paper demand will lessen as com- 
pared to other grades where sulphites, groundwoods 
and newsprints may be due for a “breathing spell” 
after the turn of the year. 


Salesmen’s Party a Big Success 


An over flow crowd, de luxe entertainment, a com- 
plete absence of speeches and the toastmaster general- 
ship of Ber Babbitt, featured the annual Christmas 
party of the Salesmens Association of the Paper In- 
dustry, western division. The noon affair, which ex- 
tended on until far past the usual adjournment hour, 
was held at the Hotel Sherman on Monday noon, 
December 22 with more than 200 salesmen and their 
guests participating in the jollification. Chairman 
Babbitt ieaned toward professional talent in exhibiting 
the wares of the three girl singers and dancers who 
entertained the crowd while a comedian with the nom 
de plume of “Pinkey” really “wowed” the audience 
with his jokes and imitations. Perhaps the only 
serious part of the show was when Courtney Reeves 
presented Ed Rolaine, 1941 golf chairman, with a 
Defense Bond in token of the Association’s apprecia- 
tion for Ed’s splendid work in a difficult job. After 
that and Ed’s little response—plus a suggestion by 
Courtney Reeves that the salesmen better send in ad- 
vance registrations to insure better facilities, Jim Coy, 
perennial favorite in leading songs, went to work, 
Ben introduced the entertainers, the usual excellent 
Sherman cuisine was enjoyed and the salesmen really 
forgot dull cares in earnest. 


George K. Gibson Gets Promotion 


The many friends of George K. Gibson of the 
Chicago headquarters of Mosinee Paper Mills, are re- 
joicing with him over the election of his son, George 
B. Gibson, as a vice president and director of the 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation. George B.—known 
to his many friends as “Buzz’—has had twenty years 
experience in the paper industry, eleven of them in 
close association with his father in the sales efforts 
of Mosinee. He became associated with Union Bag 
& Paper in 1936 and will now serve that company not 
only as vice president and director but in a continua- 


‘ tion of his job as sales manager. Mr. Gibson has also 


gained a great deal of valuable experience in past 
associations with the Container Corporation of 
America and the International Paper Company. . 


N.P.T.A. Sessions Attract Interest 


Chicago paper executives are already planning at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the National Paper 
Trade Association and allied groups scheduled for 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City from Feb- 
ruary 16 to 19. The Salesmens Association of the 
Paper Industry, the Chicago Paper Trade Association 
and other groups are generating interest not only in 
the timely program which is being arranged but in 
the exhibits which will be held as usual as a major 
part of the three day session. 


New Price Lists Reflect Changes 


In addition to the Swigart Price List mentioned 
here a week ago, other Chicago jobbers have circu- 
lated lists which reflect new prices and additions to 
stocks. Among them are the Berkshire Papers, Inc., 
which has added several Kimberly-Clark products in- 
cluding Book Papers with Tuftect, Multifect, Hyfect 
and Kimfect brands; Peninsular Paper Company’s 
Dubl-Color Duplex Cover; Esleeck’s Emco Onion 
Skin and a new cover line, Sulgrave, from Standard 
mills. The Chicago Paper Company likewise has 
added the Kimberly-Clark products to its newest 
price list along with Balance Index and Springhill 
White Tag. 


Converters Asked Not to Raise Prices 


The concern with which many branches of the 
paper industry have studied revisions of procedure 
because of war time conditions has now spread, ac- 
cording to local reports, to more than 700 makers of 
a long list of converted paper products ranging from 
envelopes to drinking straws. This group has been 
asked not to raise prices above December 15 levels 
without 1 month’s advance notice to OPA. The re- 
quest was to manufacturers who were also asked to 
include in any request for a price increase a detailed 
factual statement of reasons believed to justify such 
an increase. Products included in the December 15 
request are envelopes, drinking straws, tags, gummed 
paper, cups, glazed and fancy papers, tissue products 
such as toweling, napkins, et cetera. 


To Handle Hudson Advertising 


The Hudson Pulp and Paper Corporation, of New 
York City, with plants in Augusta, Maine; Bellows 
Falls, Vt. and Lansdowne, Pa., has appointed the 
James G. Lamb Company, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, to handle their advertising and mer- 
chandising. This company manufactures a diversi- 
fied line of paper napkins, towels, and facial and 
toilet tissue. 
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There are a great number of plastics available to 
industry and new ones are being developed and 
placed on the market almost daily, Truly we are in 
the Plastic Age. Some are purely for decorative 
purposes, some are primarily for electrical applica- 
tions, some are suitable for electrical and mechanical 
applications and some are purely for mechanical 
work, 

The oldest and most successful of these many 
materials for electrical and mechanical work is the 
laminated phenol-formaldehyde group. In this group 
there are many trade named materials and one of 
these is Micarta as made by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 


Longer Life 


As a rule the laminated phenol-formaldehyde mate- 
rials are more expensive in first cost than the mate- 
rials they replace. They have to justify themselves 
by longer life, lower maintenance or better perform- 
ance. With the cooperation of the paper industry 
we have been able to apply Micarta to many of the 
bad spots in a paper machine and with a distinct 
overall savings to the paper mill. 

In working out these uses for Micarta it has been 
necessary for the user and the manufacturer to fully 
understand all the details of a given application so 
that the proper material could be applied, and at all 


times these inherent characteristics of Micarta were’ 


kept in mind: Strength, Long Life, Resilience, Light 
Weight, Resistance to Heat, Homogeneous Nature, 
Resistance to Corrosion, Freedom from Deterioration 
and Good Machinability. 


Any Desired Properties Can Be Emphasized 


One or more of these properties can be emphasized 
if desired in order to adapt the material more specifi- 
cally for its intended use. By proper choice of lam- 
inating material and synthetic resin, almost any de- 
sired combination of properties can be obtained. 

The strength of Micarta together with its re- 
silience and resistance to shock makes it superior to 
wood, rubber and metal in many applications. It is 
as strong as structural steel for equal weights of 
cross sections. For equal strength it is far lighter 
than aluminum. In fact, the tensile and compressive 
strength is equal to that of bronze. It is free from 
the variations in structure characteristics of wood. 

Chemically, Micarta is inert. It is unaffected by 
water, oil or ordinary solvents and resists most 
dilute mineral acids and dilute alkalis. It does not 
deteriorate with age or with temperature under 180 
degrees F. These unique properties make it a mate- 
rial of wide adaptability in the paper industry. In 
a number of such applications laminated resinous 
plastics have given outstanding service. 


Some Applications 
Some of the -applications on which laminated 


* Delivered at the meeting of the Southern Division of the American 
tule and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, Edgewater Park. 


Ss. 
1 Micarta Headouarters representative, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Plastics in the Paper Industry” 


By W. C. Pugh’ 


plastics have definitely proven themselves are as 
follows: Doctor blades, suction box covers, shake 
springs, toe blocks, table roll covers, suction roll 
seal strips, felt conditioners, forming boards, felt 
whippers, breast roll bearings, table and dandy roll 
bearings, press and calendar roll bearings, step bear- 
ings and gears and pinions. 

Probably the most generally accepted application 
is that of doctor blades, and while most of you are 
familiar with the use of Micarta as doctor blades 
in the wet end of a paper machine on press rolls 
and inside bottom rolls some mills have found it to 
be quite satisfactory for the dry end of the machine, 
particularly on the dryer rolls and calender rolls, 

For press rolls and inside bottom rolls Micarta 
doctor blades have replaced wood and metal and with 
a nice savings to the average paper mill. Although 
some mills use beveled Micarta blades in thicknesses 
of 3/16 inch to % inch and in widths up to 7 inches 
or 8 inches other mills have found that blades 
as thin as 3/32 inch and 2 inch or 3 inches wide are 
more satisfactory. These blades can be fitted to the 
roll more easily and their flexibility insures better 
cleaning action with less pressure applied. 

A pressure of % pounds per inch of length is gen- 
erally applied to these thin blades by means of a 
properly balanced floating-type blade holder. Pres- 
sures in excess of this figure are seldom necessary. 

Thin blades are left perfectly free to adjust them- 
selves in the holder and to the roll. To prevent 
binding the space between backing strips is made 
several thousandths of an inch wider than the blade 
thickness. Slotted mounting holes on each end of the 
blade and occasionally in the middle are used. This 
allows for longitudinal expansion or contraction. 
The beveling of thin blades is generally not necessary. 

Compared to wooden blades, laminated plastics do 
not warp as much or check and crack under alternate 
wet and dry conditions. Water and pulp suspensions 
in water are excellent lubricants so it wears less 
rapidly than wood. It requires less complicated ad- 
justing mechanisms than do metal blades and does 
not groove the roll. 

For the Wet End of the Machine 

In general, for the wet end o fthe paper machine 
Micarta made with a heavy weave fabric base and 
proper resin content is recommended. This type of 
materia! has been used for a number of years and has 
given satisfactory performance and long life. It is a 
resilient material has fine mechanical properties and 
is not affected by “white water”. 

In the dry end of the machine a material with a 
heavier weave fabric than the material recommended 
for the wet end and with a special resin has been 
found to be most satisfactory. This particular type 
of material has good heat resisting qualities and the 
special ingredients in the resin keeps the rolis cleaned 
and polished which lessens the tendency to oxidize 
and rust during idle periods. This particular mate- 


tial can also be used on the wet end with equal suc- 


cess, but the extra expense is not usually justified. 
Suction box covers of Fourdrinier and cylinder 
machines have long presented a problem in the paper 
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mill. 


speeds of operation in effect today. Many attempts 
have been made to cut down the high maintenance 
incident to the use of the conventional wooden covers 
but many of the substitutes have not proven very 
successful. 

Laminated plastics eliminate many of the difficul- 
ties incident to the use of these various materials and 
gives much longer life between resurfacings than 
wood, More important still, the low co-efficient of 
friction of Micarta especially when water is present 
results in increased wire life. In some mills reduced 
power consumption has been realized. 

Since one of the characteristics of laminated plas- 
tics is freedom from warpage there is no difficulty 
in maintaining a plane surface; the small percentage 
of moisture which the material will absorb does not 
cause any swelling of the fibers. Nor is there any 
tendency for hills and valleys to form. There are no 
hard and soft spots such as found in the grain of 
wood. It is principally because of the resulting un- 
even wear that wood covers require frequent resur- 
facing. 

Paper mills using Fourdrinier wire, particularly 
those making very thin papers often find their prod- 
uct badly streaked. This is due to the uneven dis- 
tribution of the holes which causes an uneven 
vacuum. With the standard Westinghouse drilling 
pattern designed with scientific accuracy, suction is 
made possible throughout the entire surface of the 
cover. This design positively overcomes streaking 
from this source, creating maximum suction effi- 
ciency and uniformity. In addition, its resistance to 
warping and to exceptional stresses and strains 
makes possible a greater drilled area. Laminated 
plastic covers may include a drilled area as great as 
52 per cent. These covers may also be drilled to the 
mill’s own design and slotted covers are obtainable. 


For Kraft and Newsprint 


Manufacturers producing kraft paper with speeds 
up to 1400 to 1500 feet per minute and newsprint 
with speeds up to 1200 feet per minute will obtain 
unusual wear from Micarta covers. Because of their 
extreme hardness and resistance to water and chem- 


ical agents they will not become soft and their period 
of usefulness is normally very much greater. 

For suction box cover work, the Westinghouse 
Company has two materials that were developed espe- 
cially for this application and both of these materials 
are being used quite extensively. 


Grade 273 Micarta is the finest material available 
for suction box covers. This grade is a fine weave 
fabric impregnated with a special resin and molded 
under high pressure which produces a very hard and 
dense material (Rockwell “M” 115 to 116). The 
individual laminations are so thin and well bonded 
that ridging or stepping is absolutely unknown, and 
therefore wears smoothly and uniformly. Grade 273 
is particularly recommended for Fourdriniers em- 
ploying very fine wire and where the speeds are ex- 
tremely high and a high vacuum is maintained. 

The other material is grade 281 Micarta and it is 
similar to grade 273 Micarta with the exception that 
the fabric is a slightly heavier weave, which results 
in this grade being less expensive. It is not as hard 
—Rockwell “M” 110 to 112. Both of these grades 
have low coefficient of friction and good mechanical 


Particularly is this true with the increased 





strength and can be obtained in continuous lengths 
up to 280 inches. 

There seems to be some question as to the most 
economical thickness for laminated plastic covers. 
Experience here in the South would indicate that an 
original thickness of 2 inches or 2% inches is about 
right. 

A successful table roll for a Fourdrinier machine 
must be light in weight and perfect in dynamic bal- 
ance, in order that the machine may be operated at 
high speed without wobbling of the rolls or excessive 
strain on the shake mechanism. Combining these 
properties with resistance to wear and corrosion has 
long been a problem to the paper engineers. Micarta 
covers over aluminum seem the logical solution to 
this problem. They are lighter in weight than any 
type of roll except the bare aluminum, which has 
limited application because of electrolytic and chem- 
ical action with water of the usual PH values. 


Makes Possible Higher Speeds 


The light weight of Micarta covered rolls makes 
possible higher shake speeds and naturally stronger, 
better paper. When the rolls must be removed to re- 
place the wire the light-weight Micarta simplifies this 
irksome task. They turn easily and this produces 
less drag against the wire, requiring less power for 
turning. There is no tendency for the paper fibers 
to adhere to the smooth surface. Water is not 
thrown up on to the other side of the sheet to mark 
the paper. Hundreds of such rolls after years of 
service still show no appreciable wear. Because it is 
unaffected by light, heat, cold, or age, plastic covered 
rolls may be stored indefinitely. 


Laminated plastics also offers the same advantage 
for wire rolls. In addition, the great stress and 
strain on these rolls plus their constant dousing with 
“white water” makes Micarta even more desirable 
at this point. In general, it seems best to have 
laminated plastic covers applied to the rolls by the 
paper machine builder. ; 

The Westinghouse Company has developed a mate- 
rial primarily for table roll covers. It is a fine 
weave fabric base material with high special resin 
content, very low in moisture absorption, practically 
no dimensional change; of uniform concentric struc- 


ture and high resistance to acid and alkali. This tub- 
ing is being used as a standard table roll cover by 
one of the largest paper machine manufacturers for 
some years. 

Absolute Seal for Vacuum Box 


Paper makers will find laminated plastic a material 
that will fulfill their greatest expectations as an ab- 
solute seal between the vacuum box and the suction 
roll. Because water is its ideal lubricant, wear is 
much less and because this year is so evenly dis- 
tributed, Micarta provides a tighter seal and a better 


vacuum, It postpones takng the suction roll apart 
to replace the seal—a job that is somewhat difficult 
at best. For best results on this application, a mate- 
rial embodying a medium weave fabric and special 
resin is recommended. With water as the lubricant 
this material has a very low coefficient of friction, 
low moisture absorption and long wearing life. 
Through the use of laminated plastics in shake 
springs the amplitude and frequency of oscillation 
of the shake mechanism may be increased beyond 


that of a machine equipped with ordinary springs, 
and without damage. 
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Machine speeds are constantly being increased and 
in order to maintain or improve the quality of the 
paper shake speeds must be increased materially. 
The maintenance of shake springs already high 
where the conventional, wooden or rubber covered 
steel springs are used is bound to increase under 
these conditions. This is all the more reason why 
you should seriously consider laminated plastic shake 
springs. 


Micarta Has Necessary Resiliency 


Micarta has the resiliency necessary for this serv- 
ice. It will not fatigue and break suddenly as steel 
does or split as wood springs commonly do. A 
material having a heavy weave cloth base not affected 
by water and with high mechanical strength and high 
resistance to fatigue is the material that should be 
applied. Some manufacturers have found a plastic 
made by using asbestos cloth as a base to be emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

In general, for forming board work a plastic em- 
bodying a medium weave fabric base and high resin 
content which results in a dense, smooth, hard sur- 
face of low moisture absorption, low coefficient of 
friction and long wearing life has been found to be 
most satisfactory. The use of a plastic definitely 
eliminates the tendency for the forming board to 
clog, and its life is much greater than that of wood. 

The use of Micarta for bearings in the paper in- 
dustry is one of its most important applications and 
seems to be limited only by the ingenuity of the mill 
man in locations where water can be applied as the 
lubricant. 

Laminated plastics were known for a long time be- 
fore being tried as a bearing material and even when 
it proved successful it was somewhat difficult for 
users to comprehend the fact. Today, Micarta bear- 
ings are being used in hundreds of machines in hun- 
dreds of places. 

It is definitely our feeling that Micarta is the best 
bearing material available for any application where 
it is possible to use water as a lubricant. Today, it 
is being used on many very severe applications and 
in these applications are outlasting the old con- 
ventional bearings many times and the lubricant is 


the cheapest of all—zater. 


Various Forms for Different Purposes 

Several forms of laminated plastic bearings are 
supplied for different purposes and the degrees of 
loading. For loads up to 200-300 pounds per square 
inch bearings can be sawed from tubing. [or ma- 
chine aaukees and super calenders, barking drums, 
pulp grinders and beaters where loads are heavy and 
the service severe, a special material withstanding 
pressures up to 2000 pounds per square inch should 
be used. The fabric of this material is exceptionally 


long fibered and strong. Other applications for these 
plastic tubular bearings are breast rolls, paper rolls, 
felt rolls, couch rolls, press rolls, table and wire rolls. 
In each instance the bearing should be adequately 
water lubricated so as to obtain maximum life and 
minimum coefficient of friction. 

In these days of severe shortages of certain white 
metals you should, seriously consider laminated 
resinous bearings. There are any number of in- 
stances where you will find once you have given 
plastic bearings a trial that a savings will be effected 
in comparison with the old type metal bearings. 
Laminated plastics have long been used as a gear- 
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ing material where quiet operation is desired or 
where heavy shock loads or vibrations result in short 
life of untreated steel, cast iron, or bronze gears. 
The resilience of Micarta enables it to absorb shock 
that would result in broken teeth in the case of other 
materials. 

When applying plastics to a gear drive it is desir- 
able to use the laminated plastic only for the pinion. 
Consequently in gear trains all the advantages of 
Micarta can be obtained by using it for alternate 
gears in the train. This is particularly true in such 
cases as the large gears driving the drier rolls. 
Wherever metal gears cause objectionable noise or 
where shocks and fatigue results in frequent tooth 
breakage Micarta gears will do a better job. 


Many Other Possible Applications 


While this paper has dealt wholly with proven 
applications—ones you have helped us work out—it 
is definitely our feeling that there are a great many 
other places in the paper industry when laminated 
phenol-formaldehyde materials can be applied and at 
a distinct savings to you. 

We, of Westinghouse, admit our knowledge of the 
paper industry machine problems is limited, but we 
do know Micarta and its characteristics and we shall 
be more than glad to work with you in applying this 


very versatile material to your trouble spots. Be- 
tween the two of us we should be able to clear up 
some of these troubles and make the operations of 
your machines still more efficient. 


Deliveries Become More Difficult 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., December 29, 1941—Paper 
demand in this section continued good during the last 
week in spite of the holiday, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to secure deliveries in some lines. 
Demand for paper from the off-set printers making 
advertising novelties is exceptionally good, but some 
plants are working only part time because it is 
impossible to secure paper stock. 

Much the same can be said of the box business 
here, though this is not felt so much at the present 
time, since ‘the heavy demand for holiday purposes 


has subsided. 


Another branch of the trade that is being hurt 
badly just now is the roofing and building paper field, 
which is finding itself short: of stock and in many 
cases unable to fulfill existing orders for houses now 
under construction. During the last two weeks there 
has been some abatement in the demand, for new 


permits have dropped in most sections of the state, 
but there is an existent demand for work already 
contracted and retail stocks are very low. 

The last week saw further appeals to the general 
public in this section to throw away no paper of any 
description, nor to burn it up. The paper stock ex- 
ecutives of this city are working wholeheartedly with 
the authorities at Washington in an effort to con- 
serve every bit of paper possible. 

Demand for fine paper continued good and as is 
the case in other lines, some grades are hard to secure. 
Prices, naturally, are very firm on all varieties, but 
there is no unjustified increase in the price level. 

Kraft continued steady with no price changes. 
Tissues were moving well. Waxed paper was in good 
demand from the bakery and other trade users, with 
a shortage apparently less felt than in many other 
grades. 
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carrying out these determinations, industry will have 
a PY its own ingenuity, make the best showing pos- 
sible.” 

Ahdawagam Co. Expects Good Year 

Ahdawagam Paper Products Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., experienced the highest production in 
its history during 1941, according to Frank R. Walsh, 
manager. Tonnage will run about 30% over the com- 
pany’s previous peak in 1933. 

“We ran rather full without any shutdowns and 
the end of 1941 gives promise of continued progress 
in 1942,” Mr. Walsh said. “A big share of our 1942 
production will be for lease-lend and other govern- 
ment purposes. Much of this will go to our regular 
customers who are converting part of their business 
for defense work or lease-lend orders, and they 
anticipate going back to their regular production after 
the war is over. It is our hope, therefore, that the 
transition after the war will not have much effect on 
our business. 

“The supply of boxboard material is pretty well 
stabilized so that we expect our 1942 shipments will 
be quite uniform from month to month. It is difficult 
to purchase additional supplies of raw materials, so 
it is quite probable that 1942 shipments will be about 
the same as 1941.” 


Fox River Building Addition 


The Fox River Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wis., 
has begun construction of an addition 50 by 41 feet 
in size to the rear of its west mill. It will be used for 
storage of rags. Cost is estimated at $4,000. 


New Consolidated Dam Opened 


Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company 
released water for the first time last week through its 
newly constructed dam on the Wisconsin River at 
its main mill at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. An old 
rock-filled timber spillway which had been used as a 
cover dam during construction was torn away by 180 
workmen. The new structure is entirely of concrete, 
with ten Tainter gates, and replaces the spillway 
built in 1903. 

Municipal Power Plant to Expand 

An addition to the municipal power plant at 
Kaukauna, Wis., on the Fox River will be built next 
spring, according to a decision of the utilities com- 
mission. The low bid of $39,933.35 was submitted by 
the Oudenhoven-Verbruggen Construction Company. 


Paper Mills Distribute Gifts and Bonuses 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., mailed 
Christmas letters containing five dollars to their 51 
employees who are in military service. 

Bonus checks ranging from $5 to $25 were dis- 
tributed to 400 employees of the Badger Paper Mills, 
Inc., Peshtigo, Wis. The amounts were contingent 
upon the length of service with the company. 

Badger Tissue Mills, Kaukauna, Wis., awarded 
each employee a bonus of three cents per hour, based 
on the number of hours worked during the year, ac- 
cording to Lewis F. Nelson, president. The average 
received by most workers was $62.40. 

For the sixtieth consecutive year, Appleton Woolen 
Mills, Appleton, Wis., presented a Christmas turkey 


to each of its 120 workers, according to A. H. 
Wickesberg, treasurer and general manager. 

Employees of the Wisconsin Michigan Power Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis., received a Christmas bonus of 
10% of their earnings for the 12-month period ended 
November 30, according to W. E. Schubert, general 
manager. Distribution included employees who left 
the company during the year to join the military 
forces. 

More than 1,300 enjoyed a family Christmas party 
tendered by the Marinette Paper Company Wednes- 
day, December 24. The gathering was held at the 
high school auditorium at Martinette, Wis., and 
children above 13 years of age were entertained 
simultaneously at a theater party. These parties are 
traditional with the Scott Paper Company, of which 
the Marinette mill is a subsidiary, and have been held 
for a quarter of a century. L. H. Reed, mill manager, 
was in charge. J. C. R. Whitely, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, read a special Christmas message from R. 
C. Mateer, president of Marinette Paper Company, 
who was unable to attend. Entertainment was pro- 
vided, and gift packages were distributed by Santa 
Claus. Earlier in the week each employee received a 
five-dollar check as a present. 


Government Paper Bids 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1941—Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 52,500 pounds of 29x 41” coated book paper: 
Marquette Paper Company, 8.65 cents; Butler Com- 
pany, 8.868 cents; Frank Parsons Paper Company, 
9 1s. cents; Bradner Smith & Company, 8.868 cents ; 
and John F. Post Company, Inc., 9.4 cents. 

For 20,000 pounds of No. 1, 40x 53” white offset 
book paper: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8.4 
cents; Stanford Paper Company, 9.05 cents; and 
Maxwell Paper Company, 8.78 cents. 

For 2,000,000 pounds of supercalendered book 
paper in 38 inch rolls: R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, 6.8 cents; Marquette Paper Company, 7.55 
cents; and Frank Parsons Paper Company, 6.65 
cents. 

For 162,500 pounds of 21x32” white sulphite 
manifold paper: North American Pulp & Paper 
Corp., 14 cents; Import Paper Company, 13.75 
cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 11.4 cents; and R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 9.8 cents. 

For 100, pounds of 25 x 30” binder’s board: 
Consolidated Paper Company, 4.425 cents; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 4.14 cents; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, 4.225 cents; and Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, 4.08 cents. 


Extend Day for Defense Work 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESFONDENT]) 

Boston, Mass., December 22, 1941—Among the 
66 firms authorized by State Labor Commissioner 
James T. Moriarty to use workers beyond the eight- 
hour day, six-day week permitted by law are the 
Keith Paper Company, Turner’s Falls, and the Re- 
inforced Paper Company, Attleboro. Both firms claim 
national defense work. 
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Paper Men Celebrate Holiday 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 29, 1941—Morgan 
H. Thomas, president of Garrett-Buchanan Company, 
18 South 6th street, was host to the officers and em- 
ployees of the company’s Baltimore, Reading and 
Lancaster plants, at the Philadelphia headquarters on 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve. Ex-Governor Hoff- 
man of New Jersey was the guest speaker. President 
Thomas extended greetings to all present and took his 
listeners back in retrospect to forty-two years ago 
when he entered the employ of the Garrett-Buchanan 
Company as a clerk at $15 a week. In affectionate 
terms he referred to Mrs. Thomas, who honored the 
occasion with her presence. He paid a glowing tribute 
to his executives and employees, stating “I would not 
trade George Weaver or any of my officers for any 
other men in the paper ‘business in these United 
States”, adding “it is my firm belief that you should 
not wait until a person has gone to give him a little 
boost. We have been busy, we have done a lot of 
business this year, and this increase just didn’t hap- 
pen. We had something planned; we tried our best 
to be courteous—that is what makes for a good com- 
pany.” 

Ex-Governor Hoffman of New Jersey was then 
introduced by George K. Weaver, vice-president of 
the company, and after citing humorous and harried 
instances experienced by him during his term as 
Governor of New Jersey, in a more serious vein he 
stated that some day the import of the Christmas 
message—Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men—will 
again be experienced, and it is with this spirit that 
we can effect the changes we want in the hearts of 
people and instil in them the full significance of this 
Christmas message rather than bringing distress and 
treachery into the world. Stressing the fact that “we 
are all Americans”, Governor Hoffman said ‘We have 
a job to do and while our part may not be spectacular, 
in doing our part we will all be proud to be Ameri- 
cans, and America will be proud of us.” 

As a finale to a very enjoyable afternoon, Mr. 
Thomas presertted to each officer and employee of all 
their plants a week’s salary and a $25 defense bond 
as the company’s Christmas gift for their courtesy 
and loyalty. 

The Hooper Paper and Twine Company held its 
annual Christmas Party for its salesmen and em- 
ployees on Wednesday last, and after the singing of 
Christmas carols and solos by Jimmy Stewart, presi- 
dent George K. Hooper spoke appreciatively of the 
splendid services rendered by his employees and 

layed the role of Santa in presenting them with nice 
nus checks. 


Ft. Miller Employees Get $2,099 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Fort Mitter, N. Y., December 26, 1941 — An- 
nouncement is made here that restitution amounting 
to $2,099.60 has been made to employees of the Fort 
Miller Pulp and Paper Company which represents 
the difference between wages and overtime pay re- 
ceived and the sum they were entitled to since 
October 24, 1938 under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The payment was announced by Joseph F. Mor- 
rison, field representative of the wage and hour divi- 
sion, Department of Labor. 
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Recent Paper Customs Decisions 


Importers have abandoned twelve protests against 
the collection of duty on 15-inch wide rolls of news- 
print paper, according to a report by Warren B. 
Bullock, Manager of the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry. The claim that such paper 
was duty free as standard newsprint was denied by 
the United States Customs Court after a prolonged 
test case and the importers finally abandoned their 
efforts to overturn this decision by a new series of 
cases, 

So-called manila news is claimed by importers to 
be dutiable as printing paper at one-fifth of 1 cent 
per pound and 5 per cent. It is believed, however, 
that this material should be dutiable as wrapping 
paper at 25 per cent. 

A highly bleached M.G. light weight paper im- 
ported from Canada, claimed by the importers to be 
dutiable at one-fifth of 1 cent per pound and 5 per 
cent as printing paper is believed by the Import Com- 
mittee to be M.G. Waxing paper and dutiable as 
wrapping paper. 

Duplex sulphite paper imported at Seattle from 
Canada, claimed by importer to be dutiable as sheath- 
ing paper at 10 per cent, has been classified for duty 
at 25 per cent as wrapping paper. 

Bagasse insulation board imported at Tampa from 
Cuba, claimed dutiable at 10 per cent as wallboard, 
has been classified as coated paperboard at $14.50 per 
ton, because of paint or lacquer surface. 

A material from Newfoundland consisting of about 
75 per cent groundwood and 25 per cent sulphite 
has been classified as wrapping paper at 25 per cent. 
Customs officials decided that it was neither printing 
paper at a lower rate, nor paper not specially pro- 
vided for at a higher rate. 


Heating Show to be Held Jan. 26-30 


Advance information from exhibitors at the 7th 
International Heating and Ventilating Exposition in- 
dicates that a great deal of new equipment will be 
shown, covering all branches of the field, notwith- 
standing the deep concentration of many manufac- 
turers on production of standard goods for defense 
plants. The. exposition, to be held January 26 to 30 
next, in the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, will 
be the first of its kind in two years. 

Stimulated by the research program and other for- 
ward-looking activities of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, manufacturers of 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning equipment 
are quick to take advantage of technological advances 
and have a relatively high out-turn of new products 
from year to year. The biennial expositions, which 
are conducted by the International Exposition Com- 
pany of New York, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
are therefore a never failing source of newsworthy 
information. 

Industrial mobilization for defense has created 
many new problems on which this year’s Exposition 
will shed a good deal of light. A number of manu- 
facturers will devote considerable space to demon- 
strating the kind of government work in which they 
are engaged. 
~ The exposition is under the management of Inter- 
national Exposition Company, Charles F. Roth presi- 
dent ; E. K. Stevens is associate manager. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending December 30, 1941 
Low 

A. 
Armstron, 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., pf 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. ................ 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Contiriental-Diamond Fibre Co 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Flintkote Co. 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, pf 
International Paper Co 
International Paper Co., pf.. 

ohns-Manville Corp. ....... 

ohns-Manville Corp., pf 

en, Mo. oo, 5 basa bees sees o 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Co 
Paraftine Companies, Inc 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc., pf 
Ruberoid Co. 
OOD. 2b...’ bb b'c's sass obs on bs bip0o & 
Scott Paper Co., pf 
Sutherland Pa 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co 41 37% 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 175 
West Virginia Pulp 15% 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending December 30, 1941 
Low Last 
American Box Board Co. 3 3% 


rown Co., csee ase abe 
Great Northern Paper Co 33% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp 47 4% 
National Container Corp 4 9% 
St. Regis Paper Co. A 4 1% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf 111% 
Taggart Corp. ........... 2 7 1% 


Puget Sound Issues Report 


A report issued December 22 by the Puget Sound 
and Timber Company to its stockholders states: Fol- 
lowing more than a year of investigation and negotia- 
tion, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. was afforded 
the opportunity to purchase on an extremely favor- 
able basis in excess of 100,000 acres of the highest 
grade virgin timber, representing more than 4% 
billion feet of all species, located in the Nimpkish 
Valley at Beaver Cove on Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia. 

This is the largest continuous block of timber 
located in a valley in the Pacific Northwest. 

Log production is expected to begin in May, 1942, 
and before October the yield from newly acquired 
properties should be at the annual rate of 150,000,000 
feet. 

With pulp output expanded more than 70 per cent 
this year, the company has been confronted with the 
need for a growing amount of raw material, sub- 
jecting it to gradually tightening market conditions 
and constantly advancing log prices. 

This new acquisition fortifies the company with 
raw material reserves and insures reasonable stability 
in cost of logs, the largest single component in the 
manufacturing cost of wood pulp. 


NEWS 


The company acquired sole ownership of these ex- 
cellent holdings through purchase, free and clear of 
any outside encumbrance, of Canadian Forest Prod- 
ucts Limited, wholly-owned subsidiary of Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chicago, and of Wood 
& English Limited, Vancouver. Total purchase price 
for both properties was $2,000,000, an extremely 
favorable figure from the Company’s point of view. 

Wood & English Limited had expended large sums 
in building the initial stages of the logging enterprise 
into the Nimpkish Valley. Rehabilitation and enlarge- 
ment of the logging program will call for approxi- 
mately $500,000, making total outlay $2,500,000. 

Financing of this program was accomplished 
through a 5-year bank loan for $1,650,000 and by 
$850,000 to be furnished from the Company’s funds; 
of the latter amount $450,000 has already been ad- 
vanced and the balance will be provided over the next 
six months. 

The management believes that principal and inter- 
est on the bank loan can be met from liquidation of 
stumpage, and that as soon as the properties are put 
into operation they will not only be self-sustaining 
but offer the possibility of substantial profits to the 
company in years to come. 


Celotex Earns $1,749,099 


The Celotex Corporation had consolidated net 
earnings of $1,749,099 after provision for Federal 
income taxes and all charges, according to the annual 
report for the year ended on October 31, issued by 
Bror Dahlberg, president. 

The earnings are equal, after preferred dividend 
requirements, to $2.51 a share on 638,410 common 
shares, and compare with $747,628, or 94 cents a 
share, earned in the previous fiscal year. 

Total net sales rose to $19,977,155 from $13,817,- 
501. Net current assets on October 31 were $3,504,- 
202, against $3,167,190. 

“During the’ past year,” Mr. Dahlberg said, “our 
products were used extensively in building quarters 
for the Army, Navy and air force, supply depots, air 
and naval bases, munitions, aircraft and ordnance 
plants and housing for defense workers. Our main 
task now will be to drive to the utmost the production 
required for wartime and housing needs.” 


Marathon Earnings Up 


The Marathon Paper Mills Company for the year 
to October 31, reports a net income of $1,204,515, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to $5.68 each on 
199,567 common shares, compared with $845,563, or 
$3.88 a common share, in preceding fiscal year; net 


sales, $18,080,990, against $15,067,412. 


Soundview Nets $3.14 


The Soundview Pulp Company for the eleven 
months to November 30, reports a net income of 
$1,654,312, equal to $3.14 a common share, against 
$1,942,164, or $3.74 a share, for first eleven months 
of 1940. ' 
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Wood Shortage Predicted 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., December 29, 1941—That a 
shortage of wood will occur in 1942, and that stocks 
of lumber will be hard to locate, was the prediction 
made by E. M. Ball in his presidential address be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Quebec Province 
Wholesale Lumber Association, held here. He also 
predicted that prices will soon reach the ceiling 
limit, and said that government controls had im- 
mensely complicated the business. 


“As long as I have been in business,” Mr. Ball 
stated, “I do not think I have ever known so many 
people running around endeavoring to ascertain how 
to interpret certain rulings, wondering what this or 
that meant. . . . Anyway I believe we have passed 
through the darkness now. Every one seems to under- 
stand pretty well what is required and most of us 
appear to have reached the point where we can 
look around with a fairly clear perception of what 
is happening.” 

He expressed the opinion that should the war come 
to an earlier conclusion than expected there would 
be no debacle in the lumber business. While at 
present, owing to government priorities, civilian de- 
mand had lessened, when the opportunity came 
dwelling construction would call for extensive build- 
ing programs. This, coupled with reconstruction in 
a war-torn world, would seem to indicate that lum- 
bermen need not worry as regards the demand for 
their product for a considerable time to come. 


K. M. Brown said that with the plans for con- 


Sectional Drawing 
Showing Operation of 
Sutherland Refiner 
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struction of 54 more hangars in western airfields, 
the difficulty for Eastern Canada to secure-domestic 
needs of western lumber will continue to be as great 
as they have been for the past few months, the 
speaker declared. Further, American buyers are com- 
ing into the Western Canadian market to add to 
potential shortages in the domestic markets. 

For that reason Mr. Brown warned lumbermen 
to anticipate their needs, and order them. “This 
must be done more than would be the case in normal 
times,” he said, “Otherwise you will not get your re- 
quirements when you need them.” 


Champion Paper Co. Conducts School 


Houston, Tex., December 29, 1941—The Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company invited the Univer- 
sity of Houston to send a conference leader to con- 
duct forums at weekly intervals. The university, 
accepting the invitation, sent Val Jean McCoy, pro- 
fessor of economics. 

Thirty foremen divided into two groups meet once 
a week at 3 p. M. and take part in the discussion led 
by Mr. McCoy. 

Through the experiences and problems. of thirty 
trained men, answers are given to meet practically 
every situation that may confront the foreman. 

Methods of training new men and supervision of 
workers are discussed in the conference periods. 

Through the medium of the open forum, men of 
varied experiences are exchanging ideas and solving 
their problems. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Savannah, Ga.—The Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration, Savannah, manufacturer of kraft paper 
stocks, bag papers, etc., plans construction of a new 
dock, about 12 feet wide and 140 feet long, on the 
South Newport River, near Warsaw, McIntosh 
County, Ga., to be used in connection with pulp wood 
transportation and other service for mill at Savannah. 
Project will include a mooring dolphin and other 
facilities. Application for permission for construc- 
tion has been made to War Department, Washington, 
D. C., and work will proceed as soon as authority 
is secured. 

Los Angeles, Calif—Fir-Tex of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Inc., 812 East 59th street, insulating board 
products, has approved plans for new addition to 
storage and distributing plant, consisting of a one- 
story building, about 90 x 100 feet, estimated to cost 
about $25,000, with equipment. General erection con- 
tract has been let to the Lynch Construction Com- 
pany, 730 East Gage avenue, Los Angeles, and work 
will be placed under way at once. Edward C. and 
Ellis W. Taylor, 803 West Third street, Los Angeles, 
are architects and engineers. Company is local repre- 
sentative for Fir-Tex Insulating Board Company, St. 
Helens, Ore. 


Lockport, N. Y¥Y.—The Victory Paper Board 
Corporation, recently organized with capital of $100,- 
000 plans operation of local mill for the manufacture 
of paper board products and kindred specialties. New 
company is represented by David E. Jeffery, Bewiey 
Building, Lockport, an attorney. 

Rhinelander, Wis.—The Rhinelander Paper 
Company, manufacturer of glassine, greaseproof and 
other paper stocks, is awarding miscellaneous con- 
tracts for new addition to mill, previously referred 
to in these columns, consisting of a one-story struc- 
ture, to be known as No. 6 flat screen building. An 
award for structural steel has been made to the 
Vulcan Manufacturing Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis.; for brick, to Gagnon Clay Products Company, 
Green Bay, Wis.; and for glass block to T. C. Esser 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Work on superstructure 
is being placed under way, with completion scheduled 
in early part of 1942. No estimate of cost has been 
announced. C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State 
street, Oshkosh, has the general erection contract. 
Francis W. Johnson is company engineer, in charge. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Johnson & Johnson, 
Inc., 500 George street, drug and medical supplies, 
wadding papers and other paper stocks, has concluded 
arrangements for purchase of local plant of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Codwise avenue and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, consisting of a tract of about 18 
acres of land, improved with a one and two-story 
building, totaling about 160,000 square feet of floor 
space. New owner will improve and equip for expan- 
sion, including paper division, with certain part of 
structure to be used for storage and distribution 
service. The property has been held by the Armstrong 
company since 1924, when it was purchased from 
Horace Moses of Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass., who previously had secured the 


property from the Ringwalt Linoleum Works. New 
owner will take possession at once. 

Mobile, Ala.—The National Gypsum Company, 
190 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer 
of wall board, insulating board and kindred products, 
is running on a capacity schedule at its ground wood 
insulating board mill at Mobile, with employment of 
maximum working force in all departments. A con- 
siderable part of output is being given over to a 
recently perfected insulation board designed for roof 
deck construction in industrial plants, and for which 
large orders have been received. It is expected to 
hold to present production basis for an indefinite 
period. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The West Coast Paper- 
board Mills, Inc., recently organized, has awarded 
general contract to the J. O. Oltmans Company, 810 
East 18th street, Los Angeles, for proposed new mill 
at Eastern avenue and Sixty-first street, lately noted 
in these columns, and work on superstructure will 
be placed under way at once. It will be one-story and 
basement, about 60 x 277 feet, with basement section, 
42 x 117 feet. Machinery and equipment will be in- 
stalled for large output of paper board products. Cost 
estimated close to $85,000, including equipment. M. J. 
Gabrielsen, 6362 Hollywood boulevard, Los Angeles, 
is engineer. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Butler Company, 700 
South Fourth street, commercial paper products, has 
let general contract to Nelson & Benson, 4938 Lyn- 
dale avenue South, Minneapolis, for alterations and 
improvements in building now occupied at location 
noted. Worx will be placed under way at once. No 
estimate of cost announced. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Stor-Aid Company of New 
Jersey, Inc., recently organized to manufacture paper 
board cabinets, closets, etc., for storage of clothing 
and other service, has leased the entire industrial 
building at 310 Twelfth street, Jersey City, totaling 
about 50,000 square feet of floor area, and will occupy 
for new plant. Equipment will be installed at once 
for large capacity. 

South Hadley Falls, Mass.—Fire recently dam- 
aged a portion of mill of the Carew Manufacturing 
Company, Canal street, South Hadley Falls, manu- 
facturer of bond and other writing paper stocks. An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced. Th 
damage will be replaced. ; 

Battle Creek, Mich—The Michigan Carton 


, Company, manufacturer of manila and other paper 
' Stocks, box board, etc., will give over a large part of 


production facilities in box board department to 
manufacture for the Government. Company has 
secured a second contract from the War Department, 
Washington, D. C., for such material, totaling about 
$100,000, and work is being placed under way. Both 
contracts approximate 3,000 tons of box board an‘t 
paper specialties. 

Ottawa, Ont.—J. R. Booth, Ltd., 6 Booth street, 
manufacturer of bond and other writing paper stocks, 
newsprint, kraft specialties, etc., has approved plans 
for new addition to mill, consisting of a three-story 
structure, 40 x 170 feet, reported to cost over $150,- 
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000, with equipment. Erection contract has been let 
to the Foundation Company of Canada, Ltd., 1538 
Sherbrooke street, West, Montreal, Que., and work 
will be placed under way at once. 


St. Georges, Que.—The Matafedia Company, 
Ltd., St. Georges, has plans under way for construc- 
tion of a new local wood pulp mill, with saw mill for 
handling raw material, and other production units. 
Cost reported close to $85,000, with equipment. Work 
is scheduled to begin at early date. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The Paper Converting Cor- 
poration has been chartered with capital of $10,000, 
to manufacture a line of paper goods. New company 
is represented by Max Perlman, 1440 Broadway, 
New York, attorney. 


New York, N. Y.—The Container Consolidat- 
ing Corporation has been organized with capital of 
$20,000, to manufacture and deal in cartons, contain- 
ers and other corrugated paper and board products. 
New company is represented by Harold M. Harkavy, 
141 Broadway, New York, attorney. 


Abitibi Earnings Higher 


Toronto, Ont., December 26, 1941—Abitibi Pow- 
er and Paper Company, Ltd., earnings for the month 
of November, 1941, prior to audit, charges for de- 
preciation, bond interest of $270,496 (includes in- 
terest on overdue and unpaid interest) and income 
and excess profits taxes, amounted to $1,114,431, 
as compared, on a similar basis, with $630,584 in 
November, 1940, and $1,148,941 in October, 1941, 
G. T. Clarkson, receiver and manager, reports. 

Included in the above earnings for November, 
1941, is $200,429, received as premium on United 
States exchange. Bond interest of $270,496 for such 
month is exclusive of the premium which would re- 
quire to have been provided to permit payment of 
such interest to be made in United States funds, as 
may be required. 

Shipments of newsprint and substitute products in 
November, 1941, amounted to 49,607 tons, as com- 
pared with shipments of 36,411 tons of newsprint in 
November, 1940, and 51,489 tons of newsprint and 
substitute products in October, 1941. Present indica- 
tions are that shipments of newsprint and substitute 
products for December; 1941, will be about 50,000 
tons, as compared with 30,568 tons of newsprint in 
December, 1940. 

Shipments of sulphite pulps amounted to 8,313 
tons in November, 1941, as compared with 5,985 
tons in November, 1940, and 8,435 tons in October, 
1941. Present indications are that shipments of sul- 
phite pulps will amount to about 8,000 tons in De- 
cember, 1941, as compared with 6,014 tons in De- 
cember, 1940. 


Carter, Rice Hold Christmas Party 


Boston, Mass., December 29, 1941—Carter, Rice 
& Co., Corporation entertained the staff Wednesday 
afternoon with a Christmas Party, including a Christ- 
mas tree and presents for all. Wilbur Woodbury, who 
has just returned to the company after an absence of 
five years was master of ceremonies in the entertain- 
ment program, composed of local talent, including 
singing. An orchestra played and refreshments were 
served. 
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ent wide-flung doors, Janus* looks out 
on a nation unified for production—and on the En- 
gineer planning and doing so that wings may come 
to production. 


To the Engineer, time is always important, but trans- 
cendently so in a period of stress. It is part of his 
training to measure accomplishment against the 
drumbeat of time. 


He measures accomplishment not just in terms of 
construction and production, but against factors like 
maintenance and obsolescence of building, of process, 
of product, and against the changing needs of a nation. 


It is in these factors that the enduring value of his 
vision and’ experience express themselves to your 
advantage. 


* The doors to the temple of Janus were never closed, except 
in time of complete peace. He had two opposite faces, so 
he could look back to the past and on to the future. Because 
the first hour of the day, the first day of the month and the 
first month of the year (January) were dedicated to him, 
he symbolized the period of planning. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Enctanp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry--Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

DetawarE Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton. is 

Katamazoo Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PRICE CONTROL PLANS 


At recent hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, a more complete regulation to 
curb price advances and place a ceiling on wages and 
salaries, was proposed. Clem D. Johnston, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, recommended that the price-control function 
should be delegated to a board of five members, and 
that there should be consultation with represettative 
committees in the fields concerned. Through such 
committees, Mr. Johnston said, widespread support of 
manufacturers and merchants would be obtained, 
voluntary support being more efficacious than any 
threats, pains and penalties. 


Albert C. Mattei, a director of the Chamber said 
in part: “If the primary purpose is to prevent or 
minimize inflation, then we should recognize frankly 
that the measure cannot accomplish its purpose, if it 
is confined primarily to regulating industrial prices. 
It must deal adequately with all the elements, incl::d- 
ing agricultural prices and labor price, that is, wages. 
. . . Industry through its trade associations and other 
forms of voluntary cooperation should be given the 
fullest possible opportunity to do the things in con- 
nection with our national defense effort which will 
make reliance upon government controls unneces- 
sary”. 

In speaking on the subject of price control and in- 
flation at the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, held in New York last 
month, Albert Gore, United States Representative 
from Tennessee said that, “Perhaps I regard inflation 
as a more serious danger than do many. If I could 
feel sure that a repetition of the World War I cycle 
of inflation and depression, bad and threatening as 
it was, would be the worst which we could anticipate 
as a result of this war, it would be possible for me to 
approach this problem with less alarm. A close 
analysis of the situation, however, discloses to me no 


grounds for such complacency. Quite to the contrary, 
the volume and intensity of our spending indicate 
more severe consequences than those which came 
dangerously near, perhaps nearer than we know, 
wrecking democracy during the disastrous depression 
in the early years of this decade.” 

Pointing out that drastic controls are necessary if 
inflation and runaway prices are to be prevented, 
Representative Gere said that, “There are two schools 
of thought as to how inflation and price control may 
be effectuated and as to how it should be done. The 
administration Price Control Bill, as introduced in 
the House, contemplates the placing of ceilings over 
commodities on a selective basis. This means that the 
Price Administrator will select certain commodities 
on which he will impose price ceilings by administra- 
tive decree. I do not believe the selective or piece- 
meal method will be effective, and I proposed a sub- 
stitute bill to place a price ceiling over all commodities 
by law. I consider the committee bill more inflation- 
ary than deflationary in character. First, it invites and 
encourages prices to rise to the restricted levels writ- 
ten into the bill. Second, it encourages, augments, and 
manufactures the inflationary psychology. . . . Third, 
the selective method encourages speculation. We all 
know that the speculator, the hoarder, the market 
manipulator, is also one of the prime causes of in- 
flation.” 

In explaining what is likely to result from the 
selective method of price control, Representative Gore 
said that, “The Administrator announces through the 
press that he has placed a ceiling upon that com- 
modity or that study is being given to the placing of 
a ceiling on a certain commodity, let us say cotton 
yarn. What happens, The speculators know that the 
pressure will be transferred to substitute materials, 
so they go into the market and start buying up and 
hoarding and cornering wool yarn, rayon yarn, and 
other allied materials, if any. They, therefore, become 
scarcer arid scarcer, and prices goes up and up so the 
Administrator has to reach out and clamp a ceiling on 
them. That is the heart and the essence of the piece- 
meal approach.” 

In pointing out the differences between the two sug- 
gested methods, Representative Gore said that, “One 
fundamental difference between the over-all and 
piece-meal method is that the selective or piece- 
meal method leaves the general price level free to 
rise, whereas the application of a general over-all 
ceiling would call a halt to the rise of general prices. 
Inflation does not come about because of selected 
price rises. It is the product of a general price level 
runaway and if inflation is to be prevented, we must 
call a halt to the rise of general prices. . . . It is an 
elementary fact that the price of a commodity cannot 
be held below a ceiling unless the components of that 
commodity are likewise subject to ceiling control. No 
matter how much a price administrator might fume 
and fulminate, he could not hold down the price of 
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automobiles unless he also held down the cost of 
steel in the motor, the steel in the body, the plastic, 
the nickel, the upholstery, and the wages of the 
labor which produces it.” 

In concluding his address Representative Gore 
said: “The only fair and effective way to control 
prices and to prevent inflation is to apply controls by 
law to all segments of our economy, straight across 
the board. If the catastrophe of inflation is to be 
averted, and surely democracy is not impotent to do 
so, the problem must be approached in a spirit of 
fairness. A law so comprehensive as price control can- 
not be effectively administered unless it meets with 
favorable public acceptance. We must have uniformity 
of sacrifice, and we cannot approach this great under- 
taking with a winning spirit if everybody is trying to 
make a profit out of it. Under the system thus far 
followed, about the only fellows making any real 
sacrifice are the boys whom we have put into uniforms 
by our vote, sweeping them away from their homes 
and their employment. The gravity of our national 
emergency requires that the government face all men 
and all groups fairly and squarely and measure them 
all with the same yardstick—Thomas Jefferson’s yard- 
stick of ‘equal treatment to all and special privilege 


>»? 


to none. 
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Now Morris Syrkin & Sons, Inc. 

J. J. Murphy Paper Company, Inc., 708 Green- 
wich street, New York, announces.that on January 
1. 1942 it will continue to serve its customers under 
the new corporate name of Morris Syrkin & Sons, 










Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 





















Current Weeks, 1941 Corresponding Weeks, 1940 
November 15............ 106.5 Ropetne? BG. cc cccccccce 84.7 
November 22.........+++ 105.5 November 23..........++ 84.7 
November 29.........4+. 107.5 November 30...... «see 84.4 
December 6.......se055 107.0 December 7........-+++ 85.3 
December 13.......... 105.7 December 14.........0.. 88.3 
December 20....( Prelim.) 107.0 December 21..........+.. 88.5 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
IRD nw ccccccccs 89.1 84.7 82.3 84.3 90.0 92.1 85.3 : 
BPGR ccvccccsce 85.6 89.7. 92.2 96.0 98.7 99.5 94.8 













Year Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
EP ease censeoreese 85.1 81.5 85.5 84.9 80.9 85.6 
SPOR ce desecescocavs 101.8 99.6 105.1 106.1 eee ea 





COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Year to Date.. 70.2 80.2 80.5 71.7 83.5 86.1 97.6 
Year Average... 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 fea 


Ss COMPANY 


(AMERICA) INC. 















* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Associa- 
tion, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 
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y eee see ae a ae 51 EAST 42ND STREET 
1936 62 6F 6F§ 70 62 7 @& 7S 7 8 8 74 7 
1937 80 86 86 88 85 77 66 74 69 65 55 45 73 
1938 54 60 61 57 58 S6 57 66 66 70 65 S59 61 
1939 60 67 71 69 54 67 63 72 74 84 §8i1 71 70 
Ss ASBEGSREREABERS AR New YoRK CiTy 
1941 75 81 82 83 84 88 86 94 94 99 98 oe ee 
Week ending Nov. 15, 1941— 99 Week ending Dec. 6, 1941—102 
Week ending Nov. 22, 1941— 96 Week ending Dec. 13, 1941—101 
Week ending Nov. 29, 1941—101 Week ending Dec. 20, 1941—101 






t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 
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DEFENSE MUST BEGIN SOMEWHERE 


®@ Defense, like every other dynamic force, has a begin- 
ning — a center at which energy is generated. 

In the execution of modern warfare there is no 
activity so basic as the work of a chemical laboratory. 

Chemistry is the beginning of the business of trans- 
forming raw materials into explosives, into planes, into 
ships, into trucks, and into tanks. 

Michigan Alkali Company manufactures many 
products used in our war effort. Chlorine and chlorine 
derivatives are being used for smoke screens, anti-freeze, 
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FORD BUILDING »* 
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MANUFACTURERS: SODA ASH «© CAUSTICSODA «+ 


ALKALI 


ST. LOUIS « 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES ¢ 
BICARBONATE OF SODA * 


high-octane-rating gasoline, wire insulation, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, paper and many other vital products 
used by our armed forces and those of our allies. 

Soda Ash is used in the manufacture of aluminum, 
glass, steel, textiles, leather and explosives. 

Caustic Soda has an important function in the 
processing of gun cotton and textiles. 

Many other Michigan Alkali Products also aid 
America daily in producing materials needed by the 
free peoples of the world. 
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Kraft Paper Machine Capacity 


Characteristics* 


This is a preliminary report inquiring into the 
possibility of increasing production and the avail- 
ey of kraft paper and making tentative recom- 
mendations to that end. In preparing this report we 
have kept constantly in mind the suggestion that basis 
weights be decreased in order to effect a saving of 
pulp and have devoted particular attention to an effort 
to determine the extent to which this is feasible. 


Scope of Report 


This report covers only machine-finished kraft 
wrapping and bag paper. The total production of 
kraft paper in the first half of 1941 was 737,652" tons. 
Of this, approximately 200,000 tons or 27% was 
wrapping paper, approximately 400,000 tons or 52% 
was bag paper and the balance was other converting 
paper. This report is based on returns to question- 
naires which reported production figures for 63% of 
the domestic machine-finished kraft wrapping paper, 
and 76% of the kraft bag paper produced in the first 
six months of 1941. We have not had time to examine 
into “other converting” paper and have accordingly 
deferred consideration of it. 


The detailed returns for machines producing wrap- 
ping and bag paper may be summarized as follows: 


Tonnage 
Produced in 
First 6 Months Approximate 
of 1941 by % of Tons of 
Machines Total Production 
125,293 63% of wrapping 
296,953 76% of bag 
115,799 19% of wrapping 
and bag 


No. of 
Machines 


538,045 90% of wrapping 
and bag 

Not included in this re- 10% of wrapping 
report 60,215 and bag 


The committee considers that the returns examined 
so far are a fair sample of the industry. 


Individual Machine Study 


There are 119 machines engaged in the manufac- 
ture of kraft paper. Questionnaires were sent to 
every kraft paper manufacturer which asked for the 


* Report of Kraft Peper Manufacturers’ Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee to Norbert A. McKenna, Chief of the Pulp and Paper Branch 
of the Office of Production Management. This is condensed from the 


ee report. : A are 
1 Based on reports received by Kraft Paper Association—8.4% 


estimated. 

2 Thirty-five machines produce both bag and wrapping paper. The 
figures in this column therefore for bag paper include some machines 
that produce wrapping paper and vice versa. 
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hourly production in pounds of every machine for 
each weight and grade, without limitation as to period, 
and for the number of tons of each weight and grade 
actually produced by each machine in the first six 
months of 1941. From this information it was pos- 
sible to compute the number of square yards pro- 
duced. or producible at each weight. Since any pro- 
duction policy laid down by you must be effectuated 
by the use of these 119 machines, we are convinced 
that a sound policy can be based only on accurate 
knowledge of what these machines can do. 

From these questionnaires we expected to be able 
to derive the following information: (a) range of 
greatest production in terms of square yards; (b) 
range of greatest production in terms of tons; (c) 

Explanation~ 


Points represent pounds ond 
yords produced at each bosis 
weight. 

Chart line is drown connecting 
udjocent bosis weights to form 


curve type. 


Type Iv Type Vi 


Type vi Type Vill 


Fic. 1 
Types of Curves of Machines Engaged in Production of Wrapping 
Paper Basis Weights by Yards and Pounds. 


TAPPI Section, Pace 1 
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industry demand by weights and grades as indicated 
by actual production of the industry for the first half 
of 1941; and (d) a correlation of mechanical effi- 
ciency and industry demand to determine the possi- 
bility of practical (as distinguished from merely 
theoretical) economies in operation. 


WRAPPING PAPER PRODUCTION 


The production characteristics of the machines pro- 
ducing wrapping paper were charted for easier vis- 
ualization on a vertical scale representing thousands 
of square yards per hour and on a horizontal scale of 
thousands of pounds per hour. A point was placed 
on each sheet for each basis weight that the machine 
had actually produced. The adjacent points were 
then connected resulting in the curve for each ma- 
chine. These curves have been classified into nine 
types as shown in Fig. 1. It is important to remem- 
ber that machines of the same type are not identical 
but similar. The curves cannot be superimposed on 
one another. Even though they resemble each other 
they appear at different places on the chart. Nor will 
the high points in yardage or tonnage appear at the 
same basis weight. 

This is true of all types of curves but is most 
strikingly shown by Type IV of Fig. 1. Eight ma- 
chines show this type of curve including some. of the 
most efficient machines in the industry. This type is 


numerically one of the largest groups of machines 
Machines of this type produced 31,000 


charted. 
150 


tons of “wrapping paper (24.8% of the tonnage re- 
ported) during the first half of the current year. The 
characteristic of this type of machine is that starting 
with the lowest basis weight it rapidly increases its 
rate of production in both yardage and tonnage as 
the basis weight is increased. After reaching a point 
at which maximum yardage is produced, the ma- 
chine, roughly following a parabolic curve, loses yard- 
age while gaining in tonnage. As the basis weight is 
increased still further the rate of production in terms 
of both yardage and tonnage decreases and continues 
to decrease as the basis weight is increased. The 
curves of these eight machines, shown in Fig. 2, il- 
lustrate the individual differences in a group of ma- 
chines which superficially show the same type of 
curve. This characteristic—increase of both yardage 
and tonnage with increase of basis weight until a 
maximum is reached—is a feature not only of Type 
IV machines but also of Types I and V. There are 
24 machines of these three types in the group of 47 
machines producing wrapping paper which have been 
studied. Together they produce 78,338 tons of paper 
in the period under consideration or 62.5% of the 
total wrapping production reported for the period. 
Machines of Types II and VI produce equal yard- 
age within a range of lower basis weights. Machines 
of Type VII show decreasing yardage as the basis 
weights are increased for a time, but thereafter show 
an increasing yardage as basis weights are further 
increased. Thus out of 47 machines engaged in the 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF TYPE IV MACHINES 
’ WHEN ENGAGED IN PRODUCTION OF WRAPPING PAPER 
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production of wrapping paper, 32 or more than two- 
thirds of the machines which produced 80.7% of the 
tonnage reported, showed an equal or greater yardage 
producible at basis weights above the lowest basis 
weights reported for these machines. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this characteristic is important in any 
discussion of preferred basis weights. 

Another method of charting the characteristics of 
these machines shows the yardage produced at each 
basis weight by the same machines which are shown 
in Fig. 2. By noting the places at which the peak 
points of these curves intersect the basis weight lines 
we find, for each machine, the basis weight at which 
best yardage for that machine will be produced. 

For some machines the rates of production follow 
smooth curves; for others, there are sharp rises and 
falls at particular basis weights. This kind of chart 
also shows the impressive increases in production that 
are achieved by increases from the lowest basis 
weights. These are, of course, greater in amount in 
the case of high speed machines. The reports show 
that Machine 24 would produce 49,000 sq. yd. per 
hr. more of 35-pound paper than of 25-pound paper ; 
Machine 17 will produce 37,000 sq. yd. per hr. more 
of 40-pound paper than of 25-pound paper. The 
point of maximum yardage and the rate of gain or 
loss on either side of that point varies with each ma- 
chine. Figure 2 emphasizes the highly individual na- 
ture of the machinés and the dangers of purely sta- 
tistical treatment of the problem. 


BaG PAPER PRODUCTION 


We have not been able to complete our study of 
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machine behavior in bag paper production. We have 
gone far enough, however, to determine that conclu- 
sions with regard to an individual machines’ behavior 
in the production of wrapping paper cannot safely be 
applied to the same machine when it is producing bag 
paper. In Fig. 3 we show the bag paper production 
of the same eight machines whose wrapping paper 
production is shown in Fig. 2. It indicates the diffi- 
culties involved in any attempts at correlation and 
generalization and shows the dangers involved in at- 
tempting any transfer of conclusions from wrapping 
paper production to bag paper. 

Thus we find in comparing the performance of the 
same machines on wrapping paper and bag paper pro- 
duction (Figs. 2 and 3) that there is no general be- 
havior pattern apparent from a study of this group 
of machines. In some cases there is a partial identity 
in performance. In no case is there a complete iden- 
tity in the graphs. For example, Machine 17 shows 
virtually identical performance between basis weights 
25 and 40 on bag paper and wrapping paper. There 
is a sharp (and thus far unexplained) difference be- 
tween them at weight 45. From weight 50 on there 
is a rough parallelism in the performance of the 
machine on the two products. But the machine’s rate 
of production of wrapping paper is substantially bet- 
ter than its rate of production of bag paper at each 
basis weight in terms of both tons and yards. In the 
case of Machine 20 the lines are identical between 
basis weights 30 and 50; but between weights 25 and 
30 there is no resemblance whatever. Machine 23 has 
two points in common in its performance on bag and 
wrapping paper but its behavior on intermediate 
points shows puzzling differences. 
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Intermediate differences in behavior can be im- 
portant as a practical matter even where a superficial 
study of the curves shows an apparent parallelism. 
This is indicated by the behavior of Machine 24. 
The machine report shows that a reduction in basis 
weight of the bag paper produced by that machine 
from 35 to 30 will cause a loss in production of 
2600 Ib. per hr. and a loss in yardage of 4486 sq. 
yd. per hr. The same change in basis weight of wrap- 
ping paper produced by the same machine will result 
in a loss of 4200 Ib. per hr. and a loss in yardage of 
21,558 sq. yd. per hr. 

We have not neglected, in preparing these charts, to 
consider the possibility of errors arising from various 
causes. Some machine curves suggest such possibili- 
ties. It is our intention, if a complete report is to be 
prepared, to explore these possibilities and to correct 
errors when they are discovered. This possibility, 
however, seems to us not to effect the validity of our 
major conclusions. 


Explanation of Statistical Method 


The detailed results of the survey given are in 
Table I with respect to wrapping paper, and in Table 
IT with respect to bag and sack paper. 


Column 1. Each machine is designated by a number which applies to 
that machine alone. This number always designates the same machine in 
every exhibit that refers to individual machines by number. 

Column 2. This column gives the number of hours during the period 
investigated during which this machine was actually engaged in the 
production of the particular commodity. Thus a machine manufacturing 
wrapping paper only, in a six-day operation for 26 weeks, would show 

720 hours. (6 x 24 x 26 — 24 (New Year’s Day) = 3720. Some 
machines run seven days a week.) The substantially smaller hours 


shown by most machines indicate that these machimes were engaged 
also in the production of other kinds of paper. 

Column 3. The Somes in this column indicate the range of basis 
weights actually produced by this machine. The two figures given show 
the lowest and highest basis weight ent by each machine during 
this yeriod. (In a number of cases the complete range of weights was 
not produced during the period examined. here experience in other 
weights was reported it was, of course, used in plotting curves, and in 
determining best production points.) 

Column 4. This column shows the tonnage of wrapping or bag paper 
actually produced by each machine. 

olumn 5. This column shows the number of thousands of square 
ards of paper actually produced by each machine d this period. 
he formula is derived as follows: Basis weight means the weight of 
a ream of paper. A ream is 480 sheets of paper measuring 24 by 36 
inches. sheet therefore is 2 by 3 feet or 6 square feet or % of 1 
square yard. Each ream therefore contains $20 square yards. The 
formula in terms of tons therefore is: tons/basis weight x 640 = thou- 
sands of square yards. ; : . 

Column 6. The basis weight is the basis weight at which each machine 
will produce the greatest number of square yards of paper. In terms of 
the curves (Fig. 1) it is the highest point along the vertical axis. In 
cases where the top of the curve is a line rather than a point. (Type 
II)—i.e., where several basis = will produce the same Saree. 
the lowest basis weight that will produce the greatest yardage has 
been taken. This was done because, all other factors being equal, the 
lightest weight will be the most economical in the use of pulp. 

Column 7. This column shows the number of tons that would have 
been produced by each machine if it had devoted the time shown in 
column 2 (the actual time it operated in producing wrapping or bag 
paper) to producing paper of the basis weight shown in column 6—its 

est yardage-producing basis weight. F 

Column 8 Shows the number of thousands of square yards that it 
would have produced in that time. “ 4 : 

Column 9. Shows the basis weight at which each machine will preduce 
the greatest number of tons. In terms of the curves (Fig. 1.) it is 
the point furthest to the right on the horizontal axis. In cases where 
the right-hand end of the curve is a vertical line rather than a point 
(Types I, II and III)—i.e., where several basis weights will produce 
a constant tonnage, the lowest basis weight again has been used as in 
column 6, for the same reason. 

Column 10. Shows the number of tons that would have been pro- 
duced by each machine if it had devoted the time shown in column 2 
to producing paper of the basis weight shown in column 9—its best 
tonnage-producing weight. 

Column 11. Shows the number of thousands of square yards repre- 
sented by the tonnage listed in column 10 


In the preparation of Table II an additional diffi- 
culty arose from the necessity of combining bag and 


TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL MACHINE OPERATIONS WITH ESTIMATED OPERATIONS AT MOST FAVORABLE 
YARDAGE AND TONNAGE BASIS WEIGHTS OF KRAFT WRAPPING PAPER 


(Based on Reports Covering 1st 6 Months of 1941 from 63% of Machine Finished Wrapping Paper Production *) 


2 5 


3 2 
Actual Operations 
a ih A 


Bs. Wt. 
Hr. Prod. Tons Prod. M Sq. Yd. 


Range 
1,479 15-70 2,313 57,901 
99 15-100 142 3,381 
204 15-125 2,464 
165 - 1,914 
3,762 
49 
763 
1,973 
1,902 
389 
889 
395 
931 
775 
272 
2,493 
644 
674 
985 
1,971 
1,385 
930 


Machine 


MPWN KH OODNIAUMAWI 


2,152 
- 5,858 
20-65 4,473 


125,293 2,085,380 


Bs. Wt. 


9 10 ll 
At Best Tonnage Weight 


6 7 8 
At Best Yardage Weight 


Est. Est. 
Est. Tons M Sq. Yd. Bs. Wt. Est. Tons M Sq. Yd. 


2,876 61,373 3,204 45,565 
181 3,856 247 2,638 
131 3,342 184 2,350 
113 2,421 3 140 1,994 

6,960 148,520 9,969 127,607 
9 2,091 118 1,882 

100,209 7,153 76,253 
126,311 9,372 119,958 
121,728 5 9,034 115,642 
23,340 1,459 23,340 
30,425 1,255 20,084 

20,540 5 1,718 

16,580 931 

1,628 

313 

13,088 

6,604 

1,850 


264 

141 
27 

2,956 63,100 
311 4,928 

2,019 43,091 

6,534 104,530 

5,026 107,223 3 5,437 


127,936 2,451,846 168,180 1,875,375 


* Total production in first six months of 1941 based upon reports received by Kraft Paper Association (8.4% estimated) was 200,016 tons. 
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sack paper. Where columns 6 and 9 show two basis 
weights, the second weight (never less than 40), 
represents sack paper. Columns 7, 8, 10 and 11, re- 
spectively, therefore represent an addition of the best 
results at each of these weights for the time spent in 
making each of these products. To have used only 
the lighter weight in these cases, as was done in the 
case of wrapping paper (Table 1) would have re- 
sulted in distortion of the facts by throwing into bag 
paper a product known to be something else—sack. 
By using the present method the committee has ar- 
rived at a result believed to be ‘*bstantially accurate. 
Table III (kraft wrapping, ba:,, «nd sack paper) is 
an addition of Tables I and If. It refers to more 
machines than does either of the other exhibits be- 
cause some reports were not broken down as between 
bag and wrapping paper and these reports could 
therefore be used only in a combined exhibit. 


Analysis of Wrapping Paper Data 


Returning to a consideration of Table I, we find, 
on comparing the total tonnage actually produced 
with the tonnage that would be produced under best 
yardage conditions, that the two are very close. From 
the point of view of the total industry, producing the 
theoretical maximum yardage would result also in a 
slight increase in tonnage (provided, of course, the 
necessary pulp were available). Production at best 
yardage rates would yield 2643 tons more than the 
125,293 actually produced or an increase of 2.1%. 
On examination of the details, however, we find that 
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this increase of tonnage is merely. statistical. It is 
not true of the machines individually. It is made up 
of substantial gains in tonnage that would result in 
some cases which are offset by substantial losses in 
others. A consideration of the effect of such losses 
upon the costs of these mills is outside the scope of 
this report. Nor do we mean to suggest that this 
would or should be a deterrent. But we mention the 
problem as one that would certainly arise if any arbi- 
trary shift of weights were attempted. 

There are, however, a substantial number of in- 
stances where an increase in yardage produced would 
also result in an increase in tonnage. To achieve this 
would require the mills to produce not according to 
their present orders, but according to their machine 
efficiency. We believe, however, that it will be worth- 
while to call these possibilities to the attention of the 
mills concerned. Since self-interest in such cases 
will coincide with government policy there will be a 
natural incentive for individuals so situated to use 
their own efforts toward the desired result. 

We are unable to say whether the theoretically pos- 
sible increase in vardage shown by the forty-seven 
machines may be validly applied to the entire indus- 
try. There is a substantial margin of error possible 
in attempting such an application. This possibility 
was called to our attention in comparing the totals in 
Table I, with totals that had been arrived at in an 
earlier version of the same exhibit. The reports for 
the last seven machines listed there arrived late and 
were therefore added after a computation had been 


TABLE II—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL MACHINE OPERATIONS WITH ESTIMATED OPERATIONS AT MOST FAVORABLE 
YARDAGE AND TONNAGE BASIS WEIGHTS OF KRAFT BAG AND SACK PAPER 


(Based on Reports Covering 1st 6 Months of 1941 from 76% of Machine Finished Bag and Sack 7 Production *) 


2 3 4 5 
Actual Operations 
eatin 


Bs. Wt. 
Range Tons Prod. 


30-70 2,298 
30-80 431 
30-60 775 
68 25-50 

30-80 

25-80 

25-110 

25-75 

25-80 

30-70 

25-80 

30-80 





rc a 


Hr. Prod. 
1,032 
488 


M Sq. Yd. 
32.872 


Machine 


389 
1,573 
4,781 

25,826 
14,656 


296,953 


193,819 
4,738,773 


3,515 
72,941 


10 11 
Sie Best Tonnage Weight 
pvuniaa 


Bs. Wt. 


6 7 8 
At Best Yardage Weight 
PE See eS 


Est. 
M Sq. Yd. 
27,503 


Est. 
Est. Tons M Sq. Yd. Est. Tons 


1,883 40,192 2,580 
368 3 5 439 5,622 
646 ¥ ; 798 10,216 
136 -902 § 163 2.089 

16,565 18,919 201,675 

2,304 3.648 46,694 

3,525 45,114 

1,988 31,800 

3,184 67.946 
365 3,596 

1,124 13,078 

4,436 307,450 

31,245 
517 

1,216 

851 

64 
1,207 
15.180 
29,684 
118 
80 
30,685 

4,335 
294 

3,802 

3,357 

5,454 
465 

8,783 
265 

2,186 

23,813 
12,907 

2,325 

1.979 

1,212 

11,529 
20,924 
611 
5,709 
41,591 

4,817 
468 

1,744 

4.905 

32.263 
14,658 


362,412 


Bs. Wt. 


30.104 
2,900 
419 
1,439 
4.625 
26.963 
14,658 


289,604 


492.868 
234,521 


5,188,583 


234,521 
4,256,309 


* Total production in first six months of 1941 based upon reports received by the Kraft Paper Association (8.4% estimated) was 389,806 tons. 
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made in terms of the first forty machines. That com- 
putation, although covering a smaller percentage of 
the industry, seemed equally representative. It show- 
ed 109,885 tons produced instead of 125,293 and 1,- 
785,496 thousands of square yards instead of 2,085,- 
380. The corresponding figures in columns 7 and 8 
were 110,922 tons and 2,126,142 thousands of square 
yards. In that table, the number of tons that would 
be produced under maximum yardage production was 
still very close to actual production, the deviation 
being .9% instead of 2.1%. The theoretically pos- 
sible increase in yardage however was 19.1% instead 
of 17.6%. When we consider that a shift of 15,408 
tons or 7.7% of the entire industry’s wrapping pro- 
duction caused so large a difference in the conclu- 
sion we hesitate to apply these results to the entire 
industry, preferring to treat them as a picture of that 


portion actually surveyed. Had the mills run at their 
best possible tonnage rates, they would have produced 
168,180 tons or 42,887 tons more than they actually 
produced in the same period. The failure to produce 
anything like their highest possible tonnage is remark- 
able when one stops to consider that the whole paper 
industry is, and always has been, built upon tonnage. 
Paper has always been sold by weight, cost figures 
are in terms of weight, and production pressure has 
always been to produce the greatest possible tonnage. 

That the actual tonnage produced was so far below 
the tonnage which would have been most advantage- 
ous to the mills from the point of view of financial 
return, during a period when each mill had more 
orders than it could fill, is the strongest possible evi- 
dence that the weights of paper actually produced 
by the mills are those demanded by their customers. 


TABLE III—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL MACHINE OPERATIONS WITH ESTIMATED OPERATIONS AT MOST FAVORABLE 
YARDAGE AND TONNAGE BASIS WEIGHTS OF KRAFT WRAPPING BAG AND SACK PAPER 


(Based on Reports Covering 1st 6 Months of 1941 from 90% of Machine Finished Wrapping, Bag and Sack Paper Production)* 


1 2 3 
Actual Operations 


races 
Hr. Prod. Tons Prod. 


1,479 2,313 
1,131 
692 
1,104 905 
3,762 
117 
2,781 
2,741 
2,644 
919 
2,563 
479 
931 
1,310 
272 
3,338 
3,374 
875 
1,359 
2,292 
1,408 
1,379 
4,046 
3,812 
4,288 
1,371 
460 
177 
4,070 
3,005 
912 
1,247 
184 
1,974 
961 
2,361 
586 
77 
2,423 
302 
434 
12 
1,496 
2,117 
4,163 
4,133 
4,203 
2,474 
1,731 
3,459 
3,770 
1,019 
2,457 
3,961 
2,011 
933 
712 
2,803 
4,351 
3,566 
2,716 
781 
3,584 
2,957 
3,705 
3,313 
724 362 
3,611 5,954 
2,458 6,674 
526 2,122 


143,386 538,045 


Machine 


WOnNAUL WI 


4,176 
115,866 
163,720 

22,955 


8,886,105 


5 6 7 8 
At Best Yardage Weight At Best Tonnage Weight 


tke 
Est. Tons Est. M Sq. Yd. Est. Tons Est. M Sq. Ya. 


2,876 3,204 45,565 
2,064 2,827 30,141 
499 623 7,972 
759 938 12,210 
6,960 9,969 127,607 
993 81 3,971 

277,928 
166,652 
160,756 
55,140 


5,432 
2,262 
27,238 
11,458 
16,654 18,340 
25,179 33,130 
344 362 
4,514 7,222 
7,005 7,718 
1,841 2,367 


525,865 10,011,445 668,095 8,052,282 


* Total production in first six months of 1941 based upon reports received by Kraft Paper Association (.84% estimated) and adjusted to pro- 


vide for new machines reported to the committee was 598,260 tons. 
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This is also the unanimous opinion of the committee. 
Mills run to their order file. The various basis 
weights actually produced by the industry in the 
quantities shown, are, in our opinion, the weights 
and quantities demanded by consumers. We not only 
believe this to be accurate but we know of no other 
way of measuring demand. It is demand, therefore, 
that accounts for the wide range of weights produced 
by each machine. (Table I, column 3) It is de- 
mand that determines the distribution of those 
weights. It follows, therefore, that any attempt to 
produce only those weights which show best yardage 
rate would be worse than useless—it would be a 
futile waste at a time when, as never before, produc- 
tion for use is a desperate necessity, since it would 
result in shortages of weights that are needed and 
over-supplies of what is not needed. 

This is shown conclusively by Table IV. We have 
shown the actual demand, as indicated by actual pro- 
duction during a period of peak demand, for each 
weight of wrapping paper. This is shown in both 
tons and thousands of square yards. In the next 
columns we have shown what would be produced in 
tons and thousands of square yards for each weight 
if each machine were to run merely to produce its 
maximum yardage. The surpluses and deficits that 
would result if this were done are shown in the last 
four columns. There would be an increase of pro- 
duction equivalent to approximately 8% weeks full 
wrapping paper production for the entire kraft paper 
industry but it would be concentrated largely in four 
basis weights. These four weights would be over- 
produced by 60,698 tons. On the other hand this 
would be balanced by an almost equal underproduc- 
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tion of other weights. In fact not a single pound of 
paper heavier than 55 pounds would be produced. 

These data, however, are not intended to serve 
merely as a demonstration of an absurdity, for we 
believe that properly constructed it indicates a prac- 
tical approach to the problem. The problem is to 
correlate demand with the maximum yardage capaci- 
ties of the machines. Any steps that will bring the 
figures in the first set of columns (actual) closer to 
those in the second set (theoretical) will either result 
in an increase of yardage or in a saving of pulp. We 
have just shown that this cannot be accomplished 
arbitrarily. Since demand determines what is pro- 
duced by our paper machines the problem is to in- 
fluence demand so that the consumer will demand that 
which can be best produced. This involves a study 
of the uses to which wrapping paper is put for the 
purpose of determining the feasibility of substituting 
the lighter weights for the heavier weights and spe- 
cifically an attempt to bring the demand within those 
weights at which our studies show that the industry’s 
machines produce the most yardage. 

To this end we recommend : 

1. Copies of this report should be distributed to 
every manufacturer, supplemented in each case by an 
analysis of that manufacturer’s figures. This will en- 
able every manufacturer to determine what oppor- 
tunities exist for increased production in his own 
mill, and, by consultation with his own customers, to 
endeavor to decrease weights and bring them within 
his individual range of maximum yardage. 

2. This report, especially Table IV, should be made 
available to consumers’ committees engaged in con- 
sidering wrapping problems in their own industries to 


TABLE IV.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL DEMAND AS INDICATED BY PRODUCTION WITH THEORETICAL PRODUCTION 
AT BEST YARDAGE WEIGHTS OF KRAFT WRAPPING PAPER 


(Based on Reports Covering Ist 6 Months of 1941 from 63% of Machine Finished Wrapping Paper Production *) 


2 3 4 5 6 


Actual 
Demand in Tons and M Sq. Yd. 
Based Upon Table 
pietle 
No. Estimated 
M Sq. Yd. Machines Tons 


18,788 1 1,710 
188 ee 


Basis Tons % 
Weight Prod. To Total 


440 
5 


111 
2,835 
19 


o 
- 


92 
13,102 
44 
465 

11 
29,205 


95 
6,944 


sa 
wSSoSSoNSS 


no 


COM WOON HORROR OW He ADNACWOUHWOROUHOWHO] 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSONSNwHsO=SN= Rus 


125,293 100.0 2,085,380 47 127,936 


Theoretical 5 
Production at Best Yardage Weight 


Est. M Sq. Yd. 


2,451,846 


7 8 9 10 11 


Result of Concentrating Upon Best Yardage Weight 

feceacnin tated hl anata 
Surplus Deficit 

M Sq. Yd. 


54,161 


Surplus Tons Deficit Tons 


3,952 
60,295 
553 
2,558 
198,835 


192,586 
69,440 

192,704 
150,541 

7,21 
52,390 
32,592 
25,552 
1,170 
19,968 
186 
898 
156 
6,003 
384 
3,075 
157 
350 
1,423 
137 
23 
1,363 
656 
8 
19 
1,154,466 788,000 


62,435 59,792 


* Total production in first six months of 1941 based upon reports received by Kraft Paper Association (8.4% estimated) was 200,016 tons. 
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serve as an objective to which they should attempt to 
bring their specifications. 

3. This information should be released to mer- 
chants to be used by them in consultation with their 
customers in arriving at basis weights to be demanded 
by them. 

4. In connection with recommendations 1 and 3, we 
suggest that salesmen assist their customers in sur- 
veying their requirements so as to bring them when- 
ever possible within the range of maximum yardage 
of their mills. 

5. In the interests of greater accuracy this study 
should be continued and made complete for the entire 
industry. 


Analysis of Bag Paper Data and Comparison 
With Wrapping Paper Data 


Study of Table II relating to bag and sack paper 
reveals important differences between them and again 
shows the necessity for separate treatment of each 
branch of this complex industry. Looking first at the 
totals in columns 4 and 7 we find a reversal of the 
trend shown in Table I in an almost exactly equal de- 
gree. Whereas wrapping paper production at theo- 
retically best yardage would result in an apparent in- 
crease of 2.1% in tonnage, there would be, in the case 
of bag paper, a reduction of 2.5% in tonnage. Unlike 
the case of wrapping paper where the total represents 
an averaging of substantial increases and reductions in 
tonnage of most of the machines, examination of the 
individual items in these columns shows that of the 
forty-eight machines analyzed twenty-nine would 
show reductions in tonnage, ten would show virtually 
identical tonnage and the balance would show in- 
creased tonnage. Comparing columns 5 and 8 of 


Table II we find that the theoretical possibility of 


producing increased yardage is substantially less than 


it is for wrapping paper. The difference between the 
actual and theoretically best production is 449,810 


TABLE V.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL DEMAND AS INDICATED BY PRODUCTION 


thousands of square yards, only 9.5% as against an 
apparent 17.6% for wrapping paper. 


If we compare the totals in columns 4 and 10 we 
also find that the figures are much closer to each: 
other than in' the case of wrapping. It is obvious 
therefore that the bag paper branch of the industry 
produces much closer to its theoretically best machine 
efficiency both with respect to yardage and tonnage 
than does the wrapping paper branch. Table V 
shows this clearly especially when it is compared with 
Table IV. The distribution of peak efficiencies is 
wider and the correspondence between peak efficiency 
and demand at the important basis weights is better. 

As in the case of wrapping paper it appears from 
this exhibit that any attempt to restrict bag paper pro- 
duction to the greatest yardage-producing weights 
would result in the complete elimination of the 
heavier weights—an obviously impossible situation in 
view of the uses to which bags are put. 


Bag and Wrapping Paper Recommendations 


We believe that the foregoing study shows conclu- 
sively that it is impossible to achieve any substantial 
saving of pulp in manufacturing either wrapping or 
bag paper through any arbitrary revision of basis 
weights. Because of the needs of our customers and 
characteristics of the papermaking machines any such 
attempt may well end in precisely opposite results. 
With respect to wrapping paper, there appears to be 
at least the possibility of accomplishing some saving 
by reductions in basis weight. But these must follow 
as a result of investigation into the uses of paper to 
determine whether the consumers of our product can 
substitute reduced basis weights, and particularly 
weights that we can make more efficiently, in place of 
weights that they are now using. 

In the recommendations that follow, we have gone 
as far as we believe is proper in the present state of 


WITH THEORETICAL PRODUCTION 


AT BEST YARDAGE WEIGHTS OF KRAFT BAG AND SACK PAPERS 
(Based on Reports Covering Ist 6 Months of 1941 from 76% of Machine Finished Bag and Sack Paper Production *) 


2 3 4 5 6 


Actual 
Demand in Tons and M Sg. Yd. 
Based Upon Table II 


a 


M Sq. Yd. 
672 


No. 
Machines 


Estimated 
Tons 


Tons 
Prod. 
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% 
Weight To Total 
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> 


_ 


wt 


me 
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1,550,036 
9,844 
3,665 

53,080 
5,386 
306 
645,519 
14,638 
4,676 
278,598 
449 
14,455 
72,664 
5,631 
15,984 
75 
4,836 
349 

108 
1,114 
122 

26 
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4,738,773 53** 289,604 


_ 
S| 
= 
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296,953 


Theoretical 
Production at Best Yardage Weight 


Est. M Sq. Yd. 


7 8 9 10 11 


Result of Concentrating Upon Best Yardage Weight 
¥ A 


on 
Deficit 
M Sq. Yd. 


672 





: Surplus 


M Sq. Yd. Deficit Tons 


21 


Surplus Tons 


293,317 


692,683 567,561 


1,500,615 


5,188,583 85,878 1,562,107 93,227 1,112,297 


* Total production in first six months of 1941 based upon reports received by Kraft Paper Association (8.4% estimated) was 389,806 tons. 
** The total is 53 instead of 48 machines because 5 machines which produce both bag and sack paper (Table II) have been necessarily 


counted twice. 
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our factual studies, in basing recommendations on 
them. We have, in fact, gone beyond them in some 
instances, relying on our own backgrounds of experi- 
ence where we believed it safe to do so. 


STANDARDIZATION OF STocK Basis WEIGHTS (Wrap- 
PING PAPER ONLY) 

During the first half of 1941, the reporting mem- 
bers of the industry produced thirty-nine different 
weights of wrapping paper. Of this number the 
weights between 25 and 90 are considered by us to 
cover the range of stock weights. These eighteen 
weights account for 119,179 tons out of 125,293 or 
95.1% of the total reported machine finished wrap- 
ping paper production. 

In Table VI we have analyzed this production by 
basis weights to show the tonnage produced at each 
weight, the percentage of that tonnage to the total and 
the yardage involved. We believe that the consumers 
will be served equally well if these eighteen weights 
are reduced to six standard weights. All other weights 
including those below 25 and above 80 would then 
be produced only on special order. 

The six recommended weights are: 25, 30, 40, 50, 
60, and 80. 

Some of the weights eliminated are used in only 
small quantities. Others, while more popular could 
be eliminated without substantial inconvenience since 
we believe that their functions could, in the great pre- 
ponderance of instances, be fulfilled by paper of the 


remaining stock weights. 
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Such a reduction in the number of basis weights 
would have the following effects: 


1. It would tend to cause consumers to use the 
next lighter basis weight. The differences between 
some of the eliminated basis weights and those re- 
tained are, for practical purposes, trifling. In those 
cases where expert buyers have already determined 
the minimum weight of paper that they can use, they 
may have to use the next higher weight. We believe 
that such cases will be rare. It will, of course, be 
necessary occasionally for a mill to make special 
orders of the very light and very heavy weights. But 
these represent such a small percentage of the tonnage 
involved that they will have no practical effect on the 
general program. In Table VI we have shown the 
anticipated effect of this standardization by basis 
weights. 

Columns 2, 3 and 4 show the actual production in 
tons and thousands of square yards for the first half 
of 1941 and columns 5, 6 and 7 show the effect of 
the recommended adjustment—e.g., the effect of the 
elimination of weights between 30 and 40 is first to 
increase the production of weight 30 from 29,205 
tons and 622,067 thousands of square yards to 35,260 
tons and 751,046 thousands of square yards. This 
increase is easily absorbed in the industry’s capacity 
because the 19 machines whose best weight is 30 
have a capacity at this weight of 58,331 tons and 1,- 
254,669 tons of square yards (Table IV, cols. 5, 6, 7). 


The result is a saving of almost 1000 tons (exactly 


TABLE VI.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL PRODUCTION WITH ESTIMATED PRODUCTION IN TONS AND YARDS TO 
SHOW EFFECT OF RECOMMENDED STANDARDIZATION OF KRAFT WRAPPING PAPER 


(Based on Reports Covering Ist 6 Months of 1941 from 63% of Machine Finished Wrapping Paper Production *) 


1 2 3 4 


Rasis 
Weight Tons Prod. 


440 
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111 
2,835 


a 
4 
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M Sq. Yd. 
18,788 
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3,952 
90,720 
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119,179 
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Subtotal 
Total 125,293 
Adjusted tonnage ? 


5) 
Tonna; 
% of Saving 


S 


2,085,380 


1,953,783 
6 


5 6 7 
Adjusted to Next Lowest Standard Weight 


ee 
Tons Prod. % To Total M Sq. Yd. 


116,759 
347,757 


115,868 1,953,783 


(Weights below 30 pounds and above 90 pounds are special wrappings 


against which no saving can be determined) 


=r 2,612 
121,982 


* Total production in first 6 months of 1941 based upon reports received by Kraft Paper Association (8.4% estimated) was 200,016 tons. 
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984 tons) of pulp in this shift alone. This 984 tons 
of pulp converted into more 30-pound paper would 
yield an additional 20,992 thousands of square yards 
of paper. 

Similar computations will show the savings by the 
other eliminations. We estimate that this automatic 
movement of consumption to the next lower standard 
basis weight through reduction in the number of 
stock weights will result in a probable saving of 
2.64% of the pulp used in the manufacture of wrap- 
ping paper (Table VI). On an annual basis this is 
equivalent to 2.64% x 200,016 tons (wrapping pro- 
duction Ist six months of 1941) x 2 or 10,561 tons. 

2. This standardization of basis weights also means 
that there will be important savings in operating time 
for the mills. Every time a change is made in the 
weight of paper being run by a machine there is a 
loss in production. This is due to the time loss in 
making the change from one weight to another during 
which time there is a run of paper of uneven weight 
which is very often unusable. The amount of such 
loss will vary with the number of changes required 
within a given period and with the abruptness of the 
change. Some mills may make as many as twenty 
changes in one day on the same machine. We have 
made no survey to determine the amount of loss due 
to such changes. We estimate conservatively, how- 
ever, that it would vary between 5 and 10% of manu- 
facturing time. Using the lower figure we find that 
the saving in machine time resulting from the stand- 
ardization of basis weights can be estimated as 
equivalent to 20,000 tons of paper provided there is 
an adequate supply of pulp. 

3. The standardization of stock weights will also 
result in a more rapid movement of jobbers’ inven- 
tories through cutting down the number of different 
items that must be carried in stock. 


INCREASE OF REAM Count FROM 480 To 500 

The traditional ream consists of 480 24 inches by 
36 inches sheets. In some kinds of paper the ream 
contains 500 sheets. This is true of kraft envelope 
paper. We recommend the adoption of a 500-ream 
count for the entire kraft paper industry. This will 
mean that 500 sheets of a given weight of paper will 
determine the basis weight instead of 480. There 
will therefore result an automatic saving of 4% in 
weight. We believe that such a saving is within the 
limits of tolerance for all kraft paper, and, as a 
practical matter, would not even be noticed. We be- 
lieve that this saving may be applied to all kraft 
paper. 

In 1940 machine finished paper production amount- 
ed to approximately 1,300,000 tons. Substracting en- 
velope paper production of 50,000 tons (in which the 
count already applies) we have a balance of 1,250,000 
tons. A 4% savings on this amount would be 50,000 
tons. 


ELIMINATION OF COLORS AND WATERMARKS 


Colors, special watermarks or other decorations 
produced on the paper machine itself reduce the speed 
of production. After every run of colored paper 
there must be a washup, with a necessary loss of time 
and production. There is a waste of broke which 
cannot be used in the ordinary way. We have not 
investigated, and therefore are unable to measure, 
the amount of saving that would result from the elim- 
ination of colors but that there would be some saving 
cannot be doubted. 
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Bac Paper RECOMMENDATIONS 

Kraft paper, to be converted into bags must pass 
through special converting machines after leaving the 
paper machine. This committee does not believe itself 
qualified to submit recommendations on how to make 
more bags from the paper that we manufacture. Nor 
do we believe that it is within our province to make 
recommendations dealing with standardization, 
weights, sizes, etc., of bags. In presenting the fore- 
going study of bag paper production and the two re- 
commendations that we have made with respect to 
ream count and colors we have gone as far as we 
believe we can in this field. 

We regard the application to the bag business of 
our investigation into the manufacture of bag paper, 
as within the province of the committee of the bag 
manufacturing industry. 


Conclusion 


In addition to the recommendations already set out 
at length, we recommend that this report be com- 
pleted by the inclusion of all machines in the industry 
and by the preparation of a report dealing with other 
converting paper. 

A PossiBLe Source OF INCREASED PRODUCTION 

An obvious possible source of increased produc- 
tion is in those mills now operating only six days 
instead of seven days a week. We recommend that 
we be authorized to make a study of the reasons for 
less than seven-day operation with a view to deter- 
mining the extent to which production could be in- 
creased by increasing operating hours. 


TAPPI Notes 


G. P. Prather, formerly with the Lagerloef Trading 
Company is now manager of the Empire Box Corpo- 
ration, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

On Friday, February 20, 1942, following the 
TAPPI annual meeting a symposium on viscosity 
particle size and particle shape will be held at the 
Polvtechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 85 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn,.N. Y. At 10:30 a.m. Prof. M. L. 
Huggins will give a lecture on theoretical funda- 
mentals of viscosity of solutions. This lecture will be 
followed by a visit to the laboratories where the 
apparatus and methods will be demonstrated. In the 
afternoon Dr. M. Lauffer will lecture on recent ex- 
perimental results, to be followed by two hours of 
discussion. This program is being sponsored by the 
Society of Rheology. 

The Materials Handling and Process Industries 
Division of the A.S.M.E. will meet at 29 West 39th 
street, New York, N. Y., on Friday, January 30 at 
7:30 p.m. Two addresses will be given by representa- 
tives of the Edgar Company of Metuchen, N. J. 
William M. Kingman, vice president will talk on 
“Strip-mining in Clay Pits by Use of Portable Con- 
veyors” (illustrated with colored motion pictures.) 
O. W. Callighan, Sales Engineer, will discuss “Mod- 
ern Methods of High Grade Papermaking (illus- 
trated by motion pictures showing the processes used 
at the P. H. Glatfelter Company mill.) 

The Kalamazoo TAPPI and Superintendents will 
meet at the Park American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on Thursday evening, January 15th. E. W. Tinker, 
Executive Secretary of the A.P.P.A. will talk on 
Current Problems of the Paper Industry. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston. Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard; 
Bleached Sulphite More Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower 


Importers may have their shipments listed in these 
columns by submitting records of imports to this pub- 
lication. 

NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 27, 1941 
SUMMARY 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
, 2a CB: 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
New England Waste Co., , —— , 85 bls. fly waste, 70 


bls. picker waste. 
New England Waste Co., , ——, 82 bis. cotton 


linters. 


’ ’ 


OLD ROPE 
, —, 400 bls. old hemp rope. 


GLUESTOCK, ETC. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, , —_, 250 bags dry 
gluestock. 
Milligan & Higgins Corp., 
ings. 


D. M. Hicks, Inc., 


, 65 bls. dry flesh- 


Smith Offer Bond Buying Aid 


Lee, Mass., December 29, 1941—Smith Paper, 
Inc., announced last week a plan to aid its employees 
in the purchase of defense bonds on a pay roll allot- 
ment system which will make it easy for the workers 
to participate in patriotic endeavor in aiding the coun- 
try. The company points out that billions are being 
spent to provide material necessary for defense and 
that the money must be raised. The announcement 
reads in part: 

Believing each of you will welcome a means by 
which you may regularly set aside each pay day a 
part of your earnings and at the same time be sub- 
stantially assisting Uncle Sam, we have established 
for your benefit and will administer under the terms 
and conditions set forth, a pay roll allotment plan 
for defense savings. Your savings in the form of 
defense bonds can be deducted automatically by us 
from your salary and credited toward your defense 
bond. It buys you a share in your country and at the 
same time, accumulates your savings to cushion the 
shock that may come when the government is able 
to abandon its defense spending. This plan gives you 
an opportunity to do your patriotic duty.” 

It is pointed out that employees’ participation in 
the plan is purely voluntary. 


Storrs & Bement Hold Party 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., December 29, 1941—The staff of 
Storrs & Bement Company enjoyed a Christmas 
Party Wednesday afternoon, with about 85 present 
at a catered luncheon. During the afternoon, there 
was dancing to orchestral music, President William 
N. Stetson, Jr., presented each member of the staff 
with a bonus in appreciation of cooperation during 
the rush period of the year. Vice-president John 
Brewer spoke briefly. 
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New Books on Printing 


The Fred W. Hoch Associates, Inc., has recently 
published two books of interest to printers and com- 
panies and individuals who deal with printers. 

Handbook for Pressmen by Fred W. Hoch, cloth 
bound, 236 pages, large type. This book is based on 
the author’s practical experience and several years 
service as a printing consultant. Included in it are 
such chapters as methods of line-up, close register, 
printing water color jobs, two colors on a one-color 
press, methods of overcoming offset, quality and 
production, printing on cellophane, details of emboss- 
ing, gummed label and embossed seal printing, ink, 
metallic inks, printing facsimile letters, cost and 
production analysis of offset and comparison of 
processes. There are 23 illustrations and 24 charts. 
A. E. Giegengach, the Public Printer, states “No 
book yet published is more comprehensive than the 
“Handbook for Pressmen” which deals not only with 
presswork problems but also those things the press- 
man should know about the myriad other processes 
of reproduction in the graphic arts industry.” 

Pressroom Problems and Answers by Fred W. 
Hoch, cloth bound, 257 pages, large type. The in- 
formation contained in this practical book has been 
gleaned from the author’s own experiences in the 
pressroom and expressed through personal corre- 
spondence and published answers to questions on the 
subject of problems in the pressroom and printing 
plants throughout the United States and Canada. 
Some of the subjects discussed are the following: 
Which way should the grain run?; trouble with 
static; shines from superimposed ink; spiral binding, 
measuring ink coverage; misregister ; avoiding wrin- 
kles from storage of stock; overcoming greasy con- 
tent of ink; figures on ink consumption; label var- 
nishing; best trim for card stock; cause of ink 
rubbing off; deckle-edging; printing on hard paper; 
offset and color trouble; spot carbonizing ; half-tones 
on text paper; paper spoilage; paper for gloss inks; 
proper humidity; printing decalcomanias; bright 
colors on blotting; curled paper; bag printing; pick- 
ing, printing on bristol; uneven paper surface; stor- 
ing paper; wild bond stock; unsuitable ink, etc., in 
addition to many problems not related to paper. In 
each case both the original question and Mr. Hoch’s 
answer is given. 

Both books may be obtained from the Book De- 
partment of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. The price of the Handbook for 
Pressmen is $3.00 and that of Pressroom Problems 
and Answers is $3.00. 


Rice & Barton to Build Addition 
The Rice & Barton Corporation, 65 Tainter street, 


. Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of paper mill ma- 


chinery, has awarded general contract to E. J. Cross 
Company, 150 Prescott street, Worcester, for one- 
story addition to plant, for which superstructure will 
be placed under way at once. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper Demand Continues Heavy With Prices Unchanged — Pulp 
Market Expects Tight Situation In 1942 To Meet Government’s 
Need For Sulphite Nitrating Pulp — Other Markets Are Firm. 


Office of the Parzr Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, December 31, 1941. 


Demand for many grades of paper at the end of 
the year continued at the highest level ever reported 
for the month of December. The record-breaking de- 
mand began in February and at its peak in May 
orders were 85,000 tons in excess of production. Pro- 
duction continued to expand, and in October was in 
excess of orders, with backlogs declining for the first 
time since January. Heavy government purchasing 
and active trade demand represented a substantial 
part of the abnormal volume, but considerable ton- 
nage went into inventories. 


The fear of a shortage of paper in 1942 may not 
necessarily occur. The consumption of paper and the 
prosperity of the paper industry, is so closely related 
to general buSiness activity, that a severe restriction 
of goods for normal needs may be expected to be re- 
flected in reduced activity in the paper industry and 
trade. The future depends upon the changing war 
situation. Because of the great utility of paper, the 
industry is in a more fortunate position than are some 
other and larger industries, such as the automobile 
industry, which faces a drastic curtailment of output 


in 1942. 


The index of general business activity for the week 
ended December 20 rose to 133.5%, from 133.5% 
for the preceding week, compared with 121.0% for 
the corresponding week last year. Paper board pro- 
duction was fractionally lower. 


Paper production for the week ended December 
20 was estimated at 107.0%, compared with 88.5% 
for 1940, with 97.2% for 1939, with 77.6% for 1938, 
and with 45.7% for the corresponding week for 1937. 


Paper board production for the week ended De- 
cember 20 was 101.0%, compared with 80.0% for 
1940, with 81.0% for 1939, with 67.0% for 1938, and 
with 48.0% for the corresponding week for 1937. 


Paper prices are well stabilized at this date. A few 
cases of price irregularity have been reported, but 
there is less evidence of it at this date. 


Chemical Pulp 


Demand continues heavy for all grades of chemical 
woodpulp, with the higher grades becoming more and 
more difficult to obtain. The requirements of the gov- 
ernment for the high grades of sulphite pulp for 
nitrating, is expected to result in a tight situation 
early in the year. Reports indicate that the OPM 
estimates for nitrating purposes will substantially re- 
duce the supply available for the manufacture of 
paper. To avoid dislocation in the supply of pulp, it 
is understood that the OPM plans to pool all pulp 
facilities, so that the three main “government sup- 
plies” of nitrating grades of sulphite, may draw upon 
the pool to supply their papermaking customers. The 
Ordinance Department will require 100 tons of nitrat- 
ing sulphite per day at the start. This will be steadily 
increased to not less than 350 tons daily as the manu- 


facture of munitions is speeded up. It is reported 
that the OPM has adopted a temporary ratio of 1.4 
tons of paper pulp to 1 ton of nitrating pulp. 

Prices on all grades of pulp are firm and un- 
changed. 

Rags 

Mill buying of new cotton rags is reported good. 
Prices are firmly maintained. No important changes 
have been reported this week. 

Roofing rags are in steady demand. The OPA 
maximum or ceiling prices went into effect on Decem- 
ber 20. Full ceiling prices are generally reported as 
now being paid by the roofing mills. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


No important change in prices or in the market 
situation has been reported in old Manila rope this 
week. 


Demand has substantially declined in scrap bag- 
ging. Prices are now stabilized under the OPA 
schedule of maximum prices. 


Old Waste Paper 


Demand for waste paper is strong and full OPA 
prices are reported being paid by mills. Supply in 
some quarters is reported as being well under the 
heavy current demand. 


Twine 
No important change in demand or prices has been 
reported in twine this week. Prices on all grades are 


firm and unchanged at prevailing representative mar- 
ket quotations. 


Casein Imports Increase 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHincTon, D. C., December 31, 1941—Argen- 
tine production and exportation of casein are ex- 
pected to establish new high records during this. year 
according to information reaching the Department of 
Commerce. Purchases of casein by the United Stats, 
the outstanding buyer, have greatly exceeded those of 
previous years. During the first eight months of 
1941 shipments to the American market totaled 15,184 
metric tons compared with 9,883 tons for the full 
year 1940 and 7,953 tons for 1939. 

Official Argentine statistics show that production 
of casein during the first seven months of 1941 
amounted to 12,875 metric tons, compared with 10,759 
tons and 9,163 tons respectively, in the corresponding 
periods of 1940 and 1939. The final quarter of 1941 
should account for the usual summer seasonal in- 
crease, the report states, and it is believed‘ that 30,000 
tons is not an excessive estimate for total 1941 out- 
put. Unofficial estimates place the total of casein 
stocks on hand in Argentina at the end of Septem- 
ber at approximately 2,000 tons, compared with 3,819 
tons reported at the end of July. 
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peesseD" + MILL COGS FOR OVER HALF 
LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING A CENTURY ....-. 


THE MOST KALAMAZOO HAS SPECIALIZED 


ECONOMICAL IN PAPER MILI. TANKS. 
ae As a pioneer in paper mill tanks, we devel- 
IN A MORTISE oped the Glazed Tile Tank which has received 
WHEEL almost universal acceptance. More than 1,000 
installations, stand as proof of their 
cleanliness, long life and economy. 
QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 


THE N. P, BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


AMES Thickness 
Measure No. 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 


pocket gauge to meas- 

ure thicknesses with 

speed and accuracy. 
$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. WOOD TANES, ACID TANKS, BLOW PITS 


Here are shown three of approximately thirty tile tanks 
at the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 


k c lamazoo 


TANK AND SILO COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Established 1867 


; ff you have a tank problem, why not let the long ex- 
00 ul p perience of our engineering staff guide you to the right 
answer 


Paper Agents 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, December 31, 1941. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. Demand 
reported good for the week. The pulp is currently quoted 
at $40 per ton in barrels, at works; the powder is offered 
at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Market reported active for the week. Prices 
stabilized by agreement with OPA. Bleaching powder is 
currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, at 
works. 

CASEIN—Quotations on casein are firm. Demand re- 
ported good for the week. Standard domestic casein, 20- 
30 mesh, is currently quoted at 31 cents per pound ; 80-100 
mesh at 3134 cents per pound; all prices in bags, car lots. 
Standard Argentina casein is currently offered at 27 cents 
per pound. No quotations on French casein. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda are reported 
firm. Demand heavy for the current week. Solid caustic 
soda is currently quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds, flake and 
ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged this week. Domestic filler clay is cur- 
rently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay 
at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is 
quoted at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Mar- 
ket under full priority control, with shipments allocated. 
Supplies limited. Chlorine is currently quoted at from 
$1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 


ROSIN—Quotations on some grades of rosin are little 
changed for the week. ‘“G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $2.88 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood 
rosin is currently quoted at $3.02 per 100 pounds, in bar- 
rels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
quoted at $3.26 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
active for the current week. Domestic salt cake is cur- 
r1ently quoted at $15 per ton in bulk; chrome salt cake at 
$16 per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b, shipping point. 
Quotations on imported salt cake are nominal. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market quotations. Demand 
reported heavy. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, per 
100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, 
$1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Prices on corn starch continue unchanged 
for the current week. Pearl is currently quoted at $3.10 
per i00 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 per 100 pounds ; 
all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported good. The com- 
mercial grades are currently quoted at $1.15 per 100 
pounds; iron free at $1.85 per 100 pounds, in bags, car 
lots, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Prices of sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 


TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mills. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 


Debveren New York 
News, per ton— 

Roll, contract.... 

Sh 


tra 
RF. ccccccce $5.25 @$6.00 
8 s+-, 4.87% 5.25 
Northern, Standard 7 3.00 


Wrappin, coos 450 8 
Standard Dresbias 4.50 


Tiesnes—Per Ream -Carlote 
White No. 1 


White No. 1%.... 
White No. 2 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 
Colored 

Kraft ‘ 
Manila -90 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 
Bleached Toilet... 5.70 


Prdd debe 


Paner Towels, Per (Case 
Unbleached, Jr.... 2.35 
Bleached, Jr 2.65 


Manila—per cwt.—C. l. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute 8.75 
No. 1 Manila Wrap 


Roards, 
News : 
Chi ..*45.00 

SF F ip*60.00 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 

Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*60.00 

Binders Boards. .*80.00 

“OPA Maximum Prices. 


ir tona— 


_The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
100% 


Rag 


Ext. 

No. 1 $40.25 @$47.25 $41.40 @$48.50 
100% 

Rag 
85% 

R 


32.20 ** 37.75 33.25 ** 39.25 
oS .ee5 32.20 *¢ 37.75 
24.75 ** 29.00 25.90 ** 30.50 
2 406 ‘22.80 * 27.75 
18.70 ** 22.75 19.90 ** 24.25 


a 16.40 ** 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1..$10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
No. 2.. oes 11.75 *rbao Se 1s. 28 
No. 3.. 9.20 11.25 10.35 ** 12.50 
No. 4.. 8.90 10.75 10.05 * 12.25 
are 519 cut. sane. 
ree Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 
No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65@$15.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40 © 14.00 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 
No. 1 Antique (water- 
marked 


de E. F 
D Grade S. & S.C.... 8. 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. extra. 


8.50 « 


Mechanica! Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Porte 
No. 1 Imported— 
Moist ......ceceeeceeee NO prices 
-e« No prices 


CeCe eee enesees 


(Delivered) 


No_ 1 Domestic and 
Canadian ........40.00 @45.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wee 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite ........ 3.624% @ 4.75 


Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 
phite .......... 3.17%" 4.23 


Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite ....... 3.17% 


News Grade, delivered 
Unbleached Sul- 
63.75 ** 67.75 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached .... 4.12%4° — 
Kraft Light & Strong No price 
Kraft No. 1 No prices 


(Delivered) 
Domestic and 


4.25 


Kraft 
Cc 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached ...... 3.30 “—— 


Add 60 cents per short ton, doe 
charges fer Albany; $2.50 for Lak 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Porw 
West of Mackinac Straits 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. 
Skirt Cuttings— 

New White, No.1. 8.00 

Silesias No. 1.... 

New Unbleached.. 

Blue Overall 

Fancy 

Washables 

Mixed Khaki 


“< 


wp Pew Ase 
~ 
Set SRSkae 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Third and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


*3.80 
*3.20 


*2.90 
- »*2.90 


*2.20 
- -*1.80 


Roofing Rags— 


No. *1.50 
No. 2 *1.45 
N *1.35 
*1.35 
*1.35 

ximum Prices. 


Foreign Rage 
All prices nominal 


New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light nelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxf . 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 


o. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
>. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
3. 3 White Linens. 4.50 


N 
N 
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NEW HIGH-SPEED MACHINE FOR 
WRAPPING EITHER SQUARE OR 
IRREGULAR SHAPED PACKAGES 


Fully automatic, this rotary-type wrap- 
ping machine is capable of the highest 
possible speed production. 


No cams, no reciprocating movements. 
Wrappers are fed from continuous roll. 


Send us your wrapping problems. 


HUDSON-SHARP 


MACHINE CO*GREEN BAY*WIS 


FIBRE MAKING PROCESSES,” INC. 


435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


U-Bar Barking & Washing Drum 
Waplan Log Barker & Bark Press 
Nekoosa Chip Cutter 

F.M.P. Circ. & Ind. Heating System 
Coolidge Chip Packer 

F.M.P. Coarse Screen & Knvtter 
Blow Steam Plants 

Thune Pressure Filter 

Norman Chip Duster 

Drammen Blow Valve 

Sandberg Diffuser Valve 


ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores — 
made in sizes from 2” to 10” Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 


caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH, N. Y. 


January 1, 1942 





Old Ro ond 
(Prices RORS f. 0. b. 


tic 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares — 


ooh Rope 
oreign 
Domestic 


YN NING 
Soue auMmow 


o 


Ser aAe =a 


: 
& 
Se 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
muoehege Cuts, one 


No. ‘i Hard White 
Envelope Cuts. 3.12% 
No. 1 ard White 
shoving. unruled. 2.8734 
ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 ‘ 
Soft White Shavings, 
2.8744 '* 


one cut 
No. 1 
2.50 


2.15 “« 
1.67%“ 
ings 1.12%" 
= eee 


wood Fly Leaf 
Shavings 


3.37% @ 


90 


Mixed Colored Shav- 


90 oti 

azines .......-+-. 167%" 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

£ Lory 

2.17%" 


Overissue 


lored 1.874 
New ‘Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut.. 2.8734°« 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings . 2.65 «€ 


c 1.85 « 
Mixed Krafi : 

Bag Cuttings 2.75 
ca seep Cut- 2.95 
Tripl ie. Sorted, No. 1 

rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 

No. at , Meearian Old 98 


Old Kraft Corrugated 
Containers 1.35 
ae Corrugated Cut- - 


tainers 82% 5° 
Box Board Cuttings. T2y\ 
White Blank News. 1.65 
Overissue News 85 4 
No. 1 Baled News.. .75 ‘ 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .70 “ 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India -21 


€ 
White Hemp.. 21 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 26“ 


17%“ 
17 = 
Tube Rope.... 19 
won Paper....... aoe 
rapping = 

Soft Fiber Rope... -19 “ 


“ 


Paper 


(Hard" Fier) 
Medium Java 
Mex, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, £. o. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. 
New White No. 2. 
Light i 
Silesias, Wo. 1.... 
Black Silesias, soft 
New Unbleached. . 
Washable Prints... 
Washable No. 1.. 
Blue Overall........ 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shred — * , 
Fancy Percales.. -03%** 
New Black Soft... .02%4* 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 « 


No. 03 « 

No. 5 Guizea eoee O25 
Coptaney ecvccnceces aan 

Canvas...... 04% 

New Black Mixed. — “ 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


packed 


ssihediiamenny No. 1. 3.20 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2.65 
Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 
Repacked 2.20 
Black Stockings— 
(Export) 
Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Domestic No. 1... 1. — 
Domestic No. 2... 1. — 
Roofing Bagging. . 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2$7%~ 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
"Fore No. 1— 


Wool Tares, hea 
No. 1 New Light) 
Burlap 
New Basten Cuttings ; 7 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
paraees Cuts, one 
EP A 3.37%" 
Lee 
vings, 8734" 
— “Whe Shavings, 4 
» 2.87% 
White Blank” News.. 1.65 
= Shavi 


Ne Twist a9 
No ger, colored a 
No 4 
& M 


t 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Box Board Cut 
= Corrugated 


No. 1 Baled News.. 


BOSTON 


No. 1 Hard White 
opines unruled. 2.8734* 
ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 
SoffWhite Shavi 


HERERO i 


1.12% 

No. Ground wood 

Fly Shavings 1.25 ‘ 

Fly Leal Shavings .90 

y a avings . 
wi Colored Shav- a a 
New ‘Manila Envelope 

uts, one cut 2.87%" 
Hard White Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 3.37% °° 
Triple Sorted No. 1 

rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 ‘ 
Mixed Kraft Env. 

Bag Cuttings 2.75 #8 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 

tings 3.25 « 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines 1.57 “« 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 2.87%4« 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 *€ 
White Blank News.. 1.65 ‘ 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

Kraft 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Overissue News 
Box Board Cuttings. 
Old Kraft Corrugated 

Containers 
Old Corrugated Con- 

taimers 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— : 
Foreign .. «+++ (nominal) 
Domestic -- 400 @ 4.25 

Sisal Rope . 4. «© 4.25 

Mixed ope : “ 1.25 

Transmission Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Soft Jute Rope 

Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


i ute Carpet Thrpeds. 
leachery Burlap.. 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


« 5.50 


(nominal) 6.75 
2 35 
- 7.00 * 7.75 


(nominal) 


6¢ 4.25 
s¢ 3.75 


Foreign 


Aust. Wool Pouches. 5.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 4.75 


Heavy Belin 


Bagging 4.75 
caper 


$.25 

Sagging.. 2.75 ‘* 3.00 

Bareine’ essen Gan = 

Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


ona? 


0 


02 


V. D. Cuttings::: 07 34« 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous .... 3-20 

White No. 2— 

Miscellaneous .... 2.65 
Twos and Blues, Re- 


. 2.25 


uality A.. 
uality B.. 
uality C.. 
‘aximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


k 
Dutch Blues ¢ i 
New Checks and Blues(nominal 
Old Fustians (nominal 
Old Linsey erenrate - (nominal: 
New Silesias.. . (nominal 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices. 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
Davelers Cuts, one 


3.37%" 
no 1 Hard White 
ihavings, unruled. 2.87%“ 
No. 1 White 
Shavings 2.50 


No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%“ 
ae i Heavy ereee 

Ma 1.57 
white 
Mixed 


No. 1 

Kraf 
Overissue News.,... .85 
ue. 1 Baled News.. .75 
1 Mixed Paper.. .70 


No i Roofing Rags.. 1.50 
No. 2 Roofing Rags.. 1.45 


Waste Materials Index Higher 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 31, 1941—During 
the week ended December 13, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index of market prices of 44 waste ma- 


terials rose 0.4 per cent. 


No changes were reported 


in prices for waste paper as the OPA has announced 
ceiling prices and industry price agreements for most 


of these products. 


Taking August 1939 at 100 the index for waste 
paper December 13 was 235.4 compared with 110.0 on 


December 14, 1940. 


Davis Paper Co. Expand Power Plant 


West Hopkinton, N. H., December 22, 1941— 
The Davis Paper Company, manufacturer of leather 
heeling, counter board, chip and news, on account of 
increased business, is installing a new 500 hp boiler 


and a new boiler house. 
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